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CHAPTER XVII. 

Tho summer was ended. The leaves feil 
many tinted to the gro: .d, and brown nuts 
dropped with them fro e trees. The days 
grew shorter and drearie he birds ceased to 
sing, in great flocks migra.og to southern and 
more genia! latitudes. The golden mists of 
the autumn descended softly upon the hills, 
and cast a departing, sombre glory over the 
universal dec The season’s hardy flowers 
budded and perished, and soon bare, gaunt 
boughs stood out in drear, tragic majesty against 
the vivid blue of the heavens. There were 
prophecies of tempests, of white, winter snows 
fm the occasional gathering skies, and in the 
peculiar amber sunsets. 

It was the day before that appointed for the 
marriage of Ruth and Pbilip—a mild, still, 
windless day, such as should biess all autumn 
Dridale. Throygh the leafless trees shone glim- 
meringly the eintng sun, casting delicate sha. 
dows on the ony a few snow-birds piping 
their melancholy twitter among the branches. 
Both ocean and sky were indicative of the go- 
alality of this autumnal day. 

Philip Abrenfeldt had not yet returned. His 
@oming had been delayed. He had written 
that not before the eve preceding that of their 
marriage could be be at the island. He did 
not say he could not, becanse he would not, 
but there was one who knew the meaning of 
his words to be that and that alone, although 
in vague, insincere letters of regret to his be- 
trothed, letters whose every line carried a hid- 
den sting for Sonora, he spoke of his inevita-. 
dle engagements. 

«Go on Ruth,” he said, in a vein of double 
meaning and cold sarcasm, which she to whom 
he wrote never dreamed of nor detected, “ go 
on, and make ready for our happy marriage, 
for it shall be so—only, only she whom I love 
ean tell how happy! Heaven knows that my 
affection for her is ever the same.’’ 

Thus, wrapping hersel’ closer and closer 
in her unconscious delusion, Ruth Hal- 
towell read and believed. Even so late as the 
very day before her marriage, saw her joyfully 
hoping for Philip Ahrenfeldt’s return. 

During the afternoon, commissioned by her 
mother, Sonora went to the next village to 
purchase certain little luxuries which Mrs. 
Hallowell, high in matronly pride and exulta. 
tion, must needs possess to grace the day of 
Ruth’s wedding. 

’ Ruth’s wedding! the girl herself could 
scarcely comprehend the meaning of the term. 
jWhat was it,—this new, dreamy phase of life 
on which she was about to enter? Of what con- 

ed this misty future, to which her eyes turn. 

so longingly, and to which she believed 
hers than her own turned likewise. Did he 
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impulsive hope, of anxious expectation ? 
And was not that night, that very peaceful night 
ito bring him back again? 
Poor soul, poor deluded soul! 
Why were not her feminine instincts of them- 
selves aroused ! 
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sand, om she went to- 
wards the beart of the 
village, whose white 
cottages extended 
down to the very shore 
on which she stood. 

It was singular what 
cold, acute delight this 
young girl experienced 
in providing these little 
outward testimonials 
for the morrow’s festi- 
It was singular 
with what minute satis. 
factHn she spared her- 
self the lash of no tor. 
ture which her present 
undertaking could in- 
flict. She threw open 
the portals of her soul, 
and bade enter as invi- 
ted guests, all emo- 
tions which she consi- 
dered meet for her 
punishment. 

Denying herself no 
detail of deed or remi- 
niscence, thoughtfully 
Sonora acquitted her- 
self of her tasks, then 
with a very dejected 
sense of victorious du- 
ty burning in her 
breast, she came back 
again to where she had 
left the boat moored, 
and where it was to 
await her. But it was notthere. It was late. 
The sun was down, the pale stars were be. 
ginning to appear one by one, and brilliant 
clouds were fading goldenly into the soft, so- 
lemn twilight. 

The girl stood awhile to look wistfully over 
the tender beauty of the West, then bent her 
eyes anxiously along the shore to look for her 
boatman. He was not there, and not a 
skiff or vessel of any kind was in sigtt, the 
glassy expanse of water lying before her 
with not an opposing ripple on its smooth 
surface. Somewhat annoyed, yet confident 
that the man would soon return, she sat down 
upon a loose pile of driftwood, and began to 
look around her rather fearfully, for the shades 
of night were gathering rapidly, and the sharp 
cold autumn twilight hastening to its dreary 
close. Faster and faster fell the darkness, till 
she could see but a little way beyond the bright 
margin of the water. 

At last, very faintly came the muffled sound 
of oars. By degrees, looming slowly through 
the night, appeared the well-known bow of the 
expected boat. Sonora sprang up joyfully. 

‘Is it you, John Beebee ?”’ 

His thick, indistinct voice gave her some re- 
ply, which scarcely heeding, she sprang into 
the boat, and made ready for the return voyage. 
Meanwhile ber companion said little or nothing. 
Halt the distance to the island had been gone 
over in almost total silence, when, noticing the 
man’s taciturnity as contrasted with his former 
loquacity, Sonora attempted, from the mere 
whim of the moment, to draw bim into con- 
versation. It wasin vain. She commented on 
the early descent of the evening, the bighness 
of the tide, the increasing darkness—anything 
and everything, to divert him from his unpleasant 
moroseness; yet to what she said she received 
in reply only monosyllables. All that ste could 
definitely draw from him was that he bad gone 
away from the beach on some business of his 
own, and had been detained beyond his expec- 
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young girl was too busy with her own thoughts 





Why did not some good an- | reverie. 
f gel warn her in ber happy dreams of all this? | felt with a sigh that she must guard her secret | will be withheld by so idle athing? Do not 


to allow herself to be greatly surprised at this 
transformation, and soon lost herself in a deep 
After the next day had passed, she 
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‘PEACE,’ HE SAID, STERNLY, 


with a flood of old remembrance. What a 
strange, thrilling ring this boatman's voice as- 
sumed | 

“ Thank you, John,” she said, with a quiet 
laugh, “do you think I should be any the 
more comfortable to know that I had robbed 
you, and to see you shivering before my eyes.” 

‘«T should not shiver,”’ he replied, with sin- 
gular distinctness of enunciation, “these oars 
will keep me warm.”’ Ashe said this he re- 
turned to them in energetic silence. 

*¢ John ?”’ cried Sonora, with sudden inquiry. 

There was no answer—not the least. 

«John—-John Beebeo—is it you, really 
you?’ 

Still no reply. 

Sonora sat cowering in the skiff, striving to 
penetrate the gloom which lay between them, 
and hid her companion’s features from recogni- 
tion. She was more than half afraid to give 
credence to her suspicion. A little while passed 
thus. Emboldened by suspense she loaned des- 
perately forward and touched his shoulder, 

« John, speak again, I implore you.” 

He did speak. It was but to utter one 
word. 

** Sonora !’’ 

And that word was all the proof she needed. 
Ste sank back again to her seat. 

‘¢ This is cruel,’ she said, ‘* ungenerous.”’ 

1] know it,’’ said Mr. Ahrenfeldt, with bit- 
terness, “but it is your own doing. See to 
what you force me, to what uncouth extremity 
you drive me! I was aware by old experiences 
that you would not willingly see me, no, not 
even to bid me farewell when a few more hours 
will place us as far removed as are earth and 
I knew this—therefore I have de- 
By mere accident I saw you when 
In your absence I bribed John 

Beebee to give up his place. I trusted to the 
| darkness to aid the deception, as it has. And 
| now for one fleeting, sweet half hour, speak to 

you I will, and listen to me you must.’’ 

‘* Must ?”’ echoed Sonora, indignantly. 

«Yes, must. What shall prevent it?” 

“A generous question, when you know you 
ave me in your power !’’ 

‘‘Generosity! think you a desperate man 


heaven. 
ceived you. 
you landed. 
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No woman could be more content, more trust- | more zealously than ever from human know- | tremble. You have no cause for fear. I 
“ing, more glad of her lot than was this one; and | ledge. When this marriage had once taken plice, 
yet at the same time impended above her hopes | and Ruth had arrived at the dignity of her bri- 


to destroy them, above her beauty to sear it, 
above her youth to embarrass it—what? 

Sonora went as | have said to a New Jersey 
Mage in the boat of one of the men whose 
dotted at intervals the poor barren 
He was a fellow rather better than the 


= ae young girl over the bay, he told her in his 


brusque, rough manner, the old, musty legends 
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of that part of the country. Now he raised his | 


“oars dripping from the water, and pointed out 
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JSeome part of a distant shore, celebrated as the | 
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goene of a revolutionary battle, in which he 
d his own forefathers had fought and pe- 
d; now he showed her the tall spire of the 


"mew church just being raised at the next town 
' *beyond where she was going, and which glit- 
3u, d in the waning sunlight like a spear of 
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©. Then he spoke of the dangerous rocks, 
pugh whose intricacies he dared even then, 
ure of his skill, to guide the skiff, and rela- 

how once, long before, in a single tempes- 


¢uous night three great vessels and all the lives | 


Hithey bore, bad perished upon them. 


‘lai Sonora, leaning back in the prow, glanced 


“meditatively as she heard this, on the craggy 


Chgummits jutting forth from the water, and eigh- | 


ef. She had thought much lately of the futili- 


ua ty, the ignobleness of uncherished and unused 


life, amd the idea that these souls, many of 
"them perhaps, basely encrusted with wasted 
“divinity were brought in the twinkling of an 


_ eye as it were into the Holy Presence, to be 
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dal honors, never, nerer must a word, a mur- 
mur pass her lips. 

If aught were said, aught revealed, she knew 
it must be said that night or never! To mor- 
row would be too late. 

That night! 

A despairing triumph sat entkroned in the 
mind of this young creature as she vowed by 
all the holy words her memory retained, by 
all sweet remembrances of bygone sisterhood, 
by all high, holy integrities, to lock this thing 
that night and evermore from mortal know- 
ledge. And some day, not far distant, she 
would yet be happy she thought in witnessing 
their happiness; for Philip, she rested assured, 
would in time grow to love Ruth as he had of 
old, before she came to mar the plan of their 
future. 

«« But only for a time,’’ she said, softly smi- 
ling, “only for a little time. Everything will 
Fret be well.’’ 

So she said, and so she believed. 


The air was growing damper every moment. | 


| The very curls upon her forehead grew limp 


and straight in the moist November atmos- 
phere. Shivering at once with a sense of dis- 
piritedness and of coki, she drew clover the 
small woollen shaw! she wore. 

«You are chilly,’’ said the boatman, noti- 
cing the action. 

« A litile, but it is no matter. I shall soon 
be home now. How near the light seems !— 
nearer perhaps than it is. No,’’ she said, 
gently evading the man’s attempt to place upon 
her shoulders some mantle which he had thrown 


choose to hold a final interview with you, and 
I do, you see, even against your own will. 
Does not remorse pierce you, Sonora, for all 
this? Is your mind at ease? Can you bid me 
to-night an unmoved, eternal farewell? Oh, 
Sonora, Sonora!’’ 

As he pronounced her name, his hard, defiant 
tone sank to the level of supplication. Hear- 
ing it, Sonora, nervous and excited, suddenly 
bowed her face upon her hands and burst into 
a hearty fit of weeping that seemed to rive 
from her some portion of her life and strength. 

Abrenfeldt ceased rowing, and resting on his 
oars allowed the boat to drift with the tide. 
He could aot see the face of her whose com- 
panionship or absence had been the joy or trial 
of the last few months, but her wild sobs clove 
the misty air, and in attesting to her presence, 
| likewise sent through his frame a cold, barbar- 
| ous joy. 
| “You suffer,” he said, exultingly; ‘you 
jteel at last something of the keen torture 
which so long you have inflicted on me. Open 
| your heart, Sonora Hallowell, to receive it, for 
I tell you truly, all the days of your life you 
shall know nothing but similar wo. Take it in 
| with your breath!—from this hour you shall 
| know no other respiration! Is it galling—is it 
| bitter ?”’ 
| «Go on,’”’ cried Sonora, with spirit, ‘go on. 
| Sneer at me—threaten me, it is all one now. 
| By so doing you will only make my poor sacri- 

fice the more easily attainable, and the less to 
Go on—go on! I should have 





known this—I should have been aware that 
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| be regretted. 
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| honor— 
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“HOLD THE LIGHT FOR ME TO SEE." 


save her—save her; but you will not! No! 
@ man, who, throughout bis whole life, must act 
a lie to maintain her in her false place; or who, 
by revealing it, will crush her to tbe earth, 
when rejection of it, as her mortal destiny, has 
become impossible. Impossible through you, 
her sister, and you alone.” 

Sonora’s sobs grew convulsive at this last 
phrase. She had endeavored to speak—to 
entreat a merciful cessation of this merciless 
argument, if she could not command it, but too 


smitten with unendurable grief. 
drifted quietly out with the tide. 


a deep, comprehensible meaning. To Sonora it 
said, ‘Yield, yield, yirty! Pity Ruth, him 
and yourself, and yrxip!’’ 

To Abrenfeldt the silence was heavy with 
daunted hopes and a humiliating sense of the 
unworthiness of his position. It seemed to 
reproach hit with the broken hearts of two as 
pure women as the sunlight ever shone upon— 
it seemed to cover him with shame and severe 
rebuke. His eye quailed, he began to battle 
against his inclinations, to return again to the 
path which even in moments of strongest temp 


the oars, and with a sullen splash, indicative of 
his state of mind, dipped anew into the sea. 
Again the boat glided onward. 


Scarcely, however, had he felt the motion, 
when repenting repentance, he drew in the oars 
once more, with a gesture of desperation and 
impatience. 

*¢ Sonora,”’ he cried, with all his dismay and 
forlorn passion quivering in his voice, ‘ this 
shall not be. I cease to demand, I only entreat 
your affection—I beg of you to loveme! What 
am I and what are you that you should re- 
fuse? What are our brief existences that we 
should dare avert from them the purest bliss 
they are constituted to enjoy? To day we live 
—to-morrow we die. Surely God intended 
His creatures to be happy, and happy we two 
cannot be apart. Again I ask you to be my 
wife? Who will care for you more than!? 
None, none! I say this to you solemnly—I 
know you will believe it.”’ 

Sonora dared not raise her bowed head to 
look at him even in that dim light. She feared 
the obscured sight of his earnest face would 
cause unwilling consent to spring to her lips. 

‘‘ Speak !”’ he continued; «tell meif you 
will be the blessing of all my days.”’ 

Still she was silent. 

Then it was that his impatience rose, angment- 
ed, overpowered him. His eyelids and lips 
trembled with rising anger. 

“Tt is all in vain, then! You fling me upon 
a blasted, aimless future—you destroy me, 
body and soul—you cast from me my buma. 
nity—you make me now and forever a demon, 
cursed alike by God and man. Even my poor 
weak brother, if he knew me as his rival, 
could not wish me a worse fate than this.’’ 

His exaggerated language appalled Sonora. 
‘It cannot be so very wrong,” she said, 
with abrupt, inward determination. ‘I see 
now that Ruth must be sinned against either 
way I act. I will, I must choose ris!” Then 
she added, aloud: «Oh, Ruth, Ruth, my sis- 
| ter, forgive me !’’ 
| Had it been light enough, Ahrenfeldt would 

have been shocked to behold the unnatural 
| pallor, the haggard, stern resolution on that 
| fair countenance. Love which she could not 





| quench, conscience which she could not stifle, | 


| shone glimmeringly through the newly arrived 
decision, that made Sonora so statue-like of 
| appearance. 

“ Philip !’’ she said, huskily, ‘«« God pardon 
| me, but I can endure this no longer! I per- 


| ceive now, that this marriage would have been | 


tation he knew to be that of duty. He took | 
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kisses, but there was at 
his heart no triumph, 
no proud sense of ex- 
ultation. Humbled ca- 
reases were those he 
left upon her hand, 
most unmeet for any 
betrothal but this. 
“Sonora, say it 
again! Tell me once 


| 
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more you will be my 
wife.” 

She said it. The 
words fell from her | 
lips like frozen tears. | 
«Philip, freely and | 
willingly I will marry | 
you!” 

“Swear it,” he’ 
cried; ‘swear it by | 
some token, so that I | 
cannot doubt. This! 
seems too unreal to be 
true.” 

Sonora hesitated. 

«“ Be it so,” she 
said, sadly. ‘I swear | 
it, then, by my broken | 
faith to Ruth.’ 

Mr. Ahrenfeldt 
shrank back some- 
what. 

«She is wild,’’ he 
thought. “ Too much 
sorrow oppresses her 
mind. You promise 
to be my wife,’”’ he 

said aloud, and with retarning impetuosity, 


deliberately, wilfully you make her the wife of | « but when, when?” 


Sho laughed a hard, short laugh, that fled 
over the water like a gust of wind. 

“Wheat Why not to-morrow? Are not 
the guests bidden, the feast ordered, the robes 
made ready, and the bride, is she not—”’ 

«« Here, thank Heaven!’ he broke in, ‘ no- 
where but here !’’ 

He gathered her to him, clasping her in 
a strong, victorious embrace. 

«« Nothing,’”’ he said, lowly, ‘‘ shall divide us 


great emotion rendered her words inarticulate. , now. Nothing. You are mine, and I, Philip 
She sat there, now that he had finished, like one | Ahrenfeldt, am yours, so long as our lives do 
Still the skiff | last.’’ 


«God forgive us!’ was added by the white 


A pause followed, into which was compressed | /ips at rest upon his arm. 


And «‘ God forgive us’’ was the echo on his 
own, but, barshly, he crushed it back. He 
hardened his heart, and would not acknowledge 
by these words that he stood in need of divine 
pardon for the sin of treachery of which he 


| stood convicted. 





Bending, he touched her forehead lightly 
with his lips. 

‘¢ Sonora,”’ he said, eagerly, ‘listen to me. 
It is only over the present we have control. 
You and I, my child-wife, must not trust to 
the future. We cannot even tell what to mor- 
row may bring, what division it may make be- 
tween us whom nothing but death henceforth 
should divide. Do you not see, anticipate 
what I would propose? This night, this very 
night, you must fulfill your solemn promise— 
you must become my wife.”’ 

She shuddered slightly, but made no other 
sign of having heard or comprehended. She 
had heard, she had comprehended, and dared 
not rebel. She thought the hand of destiny 
was upon her, and it could not now be thrust 
away. 

Once again Ahrenfeldt bent to touch her 
forebead with his lips. 

‘‘ Shall it be so?” he said, ‘shall we defy 
intervention? I claim you as my own—give 
me of your free will an imperative right to do 
so in the eyes of God and humanity.” 

Sonora trembled no more. She sat erect 
and cold with submissive resolution. Her 
tears flowed not, her very heart ceased to beat 
as she said, calmly, 

« Do with me as you will. Ilove you, and 
for this reason I will dare all things for you.” 

A flash as of great joy crossed the face of 
Philip Ahrenfeldt. A feverish anxiety burned 
in his breast to set at rest forever the fate she 
had by these words p'aced within his grasp. 

««Sonora,’’ he said, slowly, ‘you shall re- 
turn to your father’s house, then, a wirr!”’ 

He resigned her to her seat, he disposed her 
shawl about her with hurried care and victori- 
ous tenderness. 

Seizing his oars, he began to row rapidly 
back to the New Jersey shore. 

The lights of the village they had just left 
shone faintly through the night when they ap- 
proached it again. The church clock slowly 
and solemnly rang out the hour as they landed. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

The door was suddenly burst open from with- 
out. Mrs. Hallowell was sitting in the kitchen 
alone. She started up, terrified and amazed. 

«Mr. Ahrenfeldt! For patience sake what 
is the matter? You look as white—”’ 

«¢ Peace!” he said, sternly, «* hold the light 
for me to see.’’ 

And he bent over some dark object lying 
by the doorway. He took it up, and striding 


| then. 





in, deposited it on a wooden settee near the 
fire. 

«It is Sonora,” he said; she fainted just 
now in the boat coming over. Quick! apply | 
something to restore her. Don't stand gap- | 
ing,”’ he added, stamping his foot, «can’t you | 
see? She has fainted, I tell you. Bring some | 


other for explanation of the accident, before 
Sonora’s white temples were being bathed with 
cold water, and brandy was being held to her 
tint'ess lips. Ruth was eatirely self-pessessed. 
She knew exactly what to do, aad how to do 
it. She gave her commands in a clear, calm 
voice, and they were executed. 

«Chafee her hands,”’ she said, and it was 
done. ‘Bring more brandy,” and it was 
brought. 

Ahrenfeldt stood by, looking haggard with 
his twofold remorse. Ruth did not notice this 
Afterwards she thought of it. 

Ina little while, Sonora’s eyelids unclosed 
in a dreamy, listless way, and a low moana broke 
from her lips. 

«She is living then, thank God,” said 
Abrenfeldt, fervently. 

Ruth ceased to bathe her forehead, and, di- 
recting Ahrenfekit, in a whisper, to tale her 
place, went out of the room. Presently she 
came back again. Finding Sonora was still 
half unconscious, she bade him earry her up 
stairs to their chamber, which she had just 
prepared for her reception. He obeyed in si- 
lence, Mrs. Hallowell following with warm 
drinks. 

Who can tell what was the nature of this 


| man’s thoughts as he laid his newly-wedded 


wife, his own wife, dying as he thought, upon 
her bed? Accusing sorrow for his ill-advised 
haste, probably burdened him with heavy but 
late repentance. He dared not confess to her 
friends the sacred relation which now she bore 
to him. His irresolute mind shrank from the 
confession. The more be deliberated upon it, 
the more he rejected the task. 

The evening wore on, and no one knew save 
he, that Sonora was Sonora Hallowell no 
more. Two or three times he crept up to her 
room, in the darkness, and listened, feverishly, 
at her door for some sound that might reassure 
him, some broken words from her lips, that 
might ease at once his heart and conscience. 
Bat none came. She was delirious now, and 
he heard only her ravings, her shrieks of pain, 
and half stifled sentences indicative of great 
mental excitement. Evidently she was living 
over the events of the night. Once or twice he 
heard her call his name in a loud, strained, 
agonised tone of voice. But he dared not enter 
to reply to her. He could only sit there and 
listen to Ruth’s gentle attempts to soothe her 
into quietude. 

When he went nolselessly back to the kitchen, 
he sat meditating in solitude before the fire. 
The family had retired long sinco, and left him 
there alone; he had refused to follow; he had 
told them, carelessly, he did not wish to sleep, 
and had resisted all persuasions to induce bim 
to do so. 

Once, it was in the middle of the night, and 
everything about the house had grown still, 
Ruth came down to the kitchen, with a lighted 
candle in her hand, to procure something for 
Sonora. She entered so softly, that, sitting 
there, lost in reflection, with his blue eyes 
staring straight onward into the fire, he did not 
heer her. 

She came up to him, and touched him won- 
deringly on the shoulder. 

« Philip !”’ 

He stag” at the sound of her voice as 
though he sad been stung. 

«What! wide awake at this time?’ she 
said, witha smile; “why do you not go to 
your room ?”’ 

‘I cannot sleep,’”’ he said; ‘I feel strangely 
restless to-night. How is Sonora ?’’ 

‘«‘ Better. She has fallen into a sound slum- 
ber. Poor child—poor child, it will be long 
before she is b@uelf again.’’ 

He resume his fixed stare into the bed of 
embers, but spoke not a word. 

Ruth stood hesitating as though she had 
something she wished to say. Presently she 
began : 

‘ Philip, do you not think—-that is—bas i 
not struck you that—that owing to Sonora’s ill- 
ness, we should—should—”’ 

She broke down then completely. A bright, 
mantling blush was on her cheeks. 

« Should what, Ruth?’ he said, looking up 
now, attracted from his sombre reverie by the 
sound of his wife’s name. 

‘«‘Should defer to morrow’s ceremonies, 
till—till later ?”’ 

He did not answer. A bitter, perplexed sigh 
was all the reply she received. 

At last he broke forth desperately : 

«Ruth, to-morrow cannot, indeed, witness 
our marriage. I feel this more imperatively than 
you think. Oh, Ruth, Ruth, whatever you 
hear of me in the future, be merciful. Do not 
think too hardly of me!” 

He started up, and began impuisively to 
pace the room. Ruth put down her candle and 
looked at him in surprise. His eyes were di. 
lated, his face flashed, his manner incompre- 
hensible. Her steadfast gaze seemed after 
awhile to draw his attention. He ceased walk- 
ing, and paused directly before her. 

«: You think me going insane,’’ he said, with 
a curious smile. ‘ ButI am not. I wish al- 
most that I were. Ruth, may you never ex- 
perience what I experience at this moment.” 

« And what is that?” she said, simply, re- 


lapsing into a childlike, confiding manner, 
which unconsciously to herself she often as- 


|gsumed in her interviews with Ahrenfeldt. 


« Tell me what itis. Who knows but that I 
have some potent spell to charm it away.” 
«You have none. Do not look at me in that 
good, trustful way. I cannot bear it.” 
He resumed his walk—but immediately came 


* for an eternal cxistence, awoke a gall. 
e St now sense of her own weaknesses. 

‘ e « How much, oh, Father,” was the cry in 

Aner gentle heart, “ have I too left, undone that 

» should do? How many of my talents have | 
ba 4 like a miser in the ground !”’ 

¢ Reaching her destination, she bade the man 

for ber at the end of an hour, then ga- 

ing up her dress from contact with the wet 


| “Honor!” he interrupted, « this is no time | Your ruin. You have tried me too sorely. At 
impulsively from his own, but whose form or | to name it. Do not speak of it. I will not, this last moment I consent. Take me—lI yield. 


wine, brandy, anything.” | back again. 
The mother comprehended at last. She | «Ruth, promise me one thing.” 
went to the foot of the stairs, wrung her hands| «I do, willingly. With my whole heart.” 
in a sort of abstracted distress, and called ‘‘ Promise to try to forgive me, if you hear 
Ruth. | ovtl of man, premise to remember the weaknves 
Rath came. It needed but s moment for a | of human nature—and then, then—” 


hurriedly glad greeting to Abrenfeldt and an-| ‘‘ Thea, what, Philip 1” 


I will be your wife. I must be with you— 
must see you always— Heaven pity and forgive | 
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color she could not in the darkness distinguish, | 
«no, John, Iam not so cold as that. Put on 
your cloak again, I entreat.”’ 

And she returned it to him immediately. 

«< You will not ?’’ 

She paused, wonderingly struck as it were 


hear you condemn again the appearance which | 
our relative positions indicate. Here—this | 
hour—on the eve of my marriage, I assert that | U8 both 
it is you who are dishonorable in dragging into} Ahrenfeldt seemed struck with sudden awe. 
a deceitful appearance of wedded happiness, | He took her cold, outstretched hands in his 
your only sister, when by a word you might | own, he pressed upon them wild, thankful 
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/* Then,” he said, pessionstely, « then forget 
met Go—go back to Sonora, I—I hate to 
look upon you. Your eyes pierce me like 
poisoned daggers, Did you hear me? Go— 
gol” 

He put his hand over his own eyes as though 
to shut ber from his sight. 

Ruth, affrighted, trembling with nameless 
fear, crept towards the door, but lingered wist- 
fully around it. 

«Are you still there?” he cried, without 
turning. ‘‘ Why do you not obey ?” 

“Tam here, Philip—but I will go, if you 
wish it truly.” 3 

« J do—truly, sincerely—go then! But stay, 
where is your promise, your promise to—to—”’ 

*“ To forgive you, Philip? Ihave nothing 
to forgive.” 

¢: If she knew, if she only knew,”’ he said, 
grinding his teeth—but, even now his moral 
strength was too weak to allow him to make 
the disclosure he dreaded. He did not even 
uncover his eyes, but stood with his back to. 
wards the direction whence her voice came. 

“ Philip,’? said Rath, firmly, “either you 
are ill and raving, or something has happened 
which I ought to know. Be honorable, open, 

ust. Tell it to me!’’ 

« T cannot—I cannot.”’ 

“Then,” she said, “take away your hands 
from your eyes, look at me—let me see you 
face to face, and I will promiee.’’ 

He tore away his hands, and met her intent 
gaze with one equally fixed. Her glance was 
searching and keen. 

«JI promise,” she said, sadly, and imme- 
diately left the room. 

As soon as she had gone, he resumed his 
seat in front of the hearth. It was very late. 

Worn out with the day’s travels, the day's 
exciting action—he fell into an unrefreshing, 
Testless slumber. 


That same night Father Lee sat alone in his 
little chamber, writing. For the last year or 
two the good priest bad been engaged in com- 
piling a minute history of his native country— 
not aservile series of royal biography, but a 
democratic review of events and times, in which 
kings and queens appeared as they were in 
their actual existences—as the mere axles on 
which the great wheels of veritable govern- 
ment revolved. The old man’s heart and sou) 
were with his work. By night and by day, it 
engrossed all his time, all his attention. Now 
that it was near ite completion, his anxiety, his 
interest increased threefold. He could scarcely 
leave it for slumber or other necessary physical 
refreshment. 

His mild, faded eyes glittered with the en- 
thusiasm of composition, and his pen moved 
rapidly over sheet after sheet. It was long 
after midnight when he ceased. 

Leaning his aching head on his hands, he 
looked lovingly at the manuscript and volumes 
of reference by which he was surrounded, and 
feli into deep thought. 

Some noise attracting his attention, he went 
to the window and looked out. Nothing was 
to be seen. Was he mistaken, or had he in- 
deed heard the echo of feet up and down the 
path lying directly outside his window ? 

There! there it was again! Patter, patter— 
certainly it required a pair of feet to make that 
sound. Throwing the shutters wide open, he 
leaned out into the night. 

«« Ruth,” he called, «- Ruth !”’ 

She hung back at first, as though endeavor- 
ing to conceal herself, then a better thought 
predominating, she presented herself boldly at 
the window, which has been elsewhere de- 
scribed as being on the ground floor. 

«Is it you, my child ?”’ 

*¢ Yes, father.”’ 

“It is very late. Should you not come in 
now? How did you leave Sonora ?’”’ 

«« Better—very much better. She was sleep- 
ing soundly, oy [ should not have ventured 
away from her.” 

«“ Well, my child, why are you not in bed 
too? Come in—come in—I will unfasten the 
door.’”’ 

He did so, and half reluctantly, half ashamed, 
Ruth entered. She sat down by the fire. Her 
face was very pale; her eyes wore a bright, 
restless sparkle which told that her mind was 
ill at ease. 

«Ruth, my blessed child,’’ said the old 
man, tenderly, after a pause, ‘something has 
gone wrong with you. May I not know—may 
I not help you?” 

Her features hardened visibly, she seemed 
like a marble statue. In the faint, flickering 
light of the single candle, her beauty, ever of 
a@ marvellous character, took a strange, pre- 
ternatural cast. Her eyes flashed as she 
said— 

“ Father, I feel to night in so singular a 
mood! Do I look wild, crazed, as though I 
had heard or seen something, which had 
troubled me, chilled me somewhat? Tell 
me—have I the air of one in a right state of 
mind ?”’ 

«Scarcely,” he answered, smiling, and 
smoothing the hair on her broad forehead. 

She drew nearer the fire. 

«TI am so cold,” she said, shivering. “ I 
have been out trying to warm myself with 
walking. Yet my head is hot—is it not 
strange ?”? She put up her hands abstract- 
edly and smoothed away the stray locks which 
the night wind had blown over her statuesque 
face. ‘ 

The church clock on the New Jersey shore 
opposite, struck two. The clearness of the 
frosty atmosphere rendered the sound dis- 
tinctly audible. 

“Two o’clock! I did not know it was so 
late. You must go to bed, Ruth. Remember 
to-morrow. It will never do for you to be ill 
or languid on your wedding day.”’ 

«My wedding day! Ah!” 

She seemed just to have remembered it. 
Then she repeated it again, lower, lower, softer 
and softer, till her voice was like the murmur 
of two brooks meeting musically together. 

“My wedding day! Will that ever be? 
My wedding day!” 

Such a singular smile just parted her lips, 
and revealed a glimpse of ber white teeth. 

« Well,’ she said slowly, and rising, «I will 
go back to Sonora. How curious that on this 
night of all others, she should sleep so peace- 
fally, and I—yes, give me a candle, father, I 
will go.” 

He gave it to her. She moved towards the 
door, and hesitatingly returned again. 

« Father, are you sure, sure I look like my- 
self, to night i”’ 


« Very sure, my child.” 

« Tam pot mad, or dreaming ?” 

“How foolish! You are sleepy—that is 
all.’’ 

«That is all,” she repeated, ‘and yet my 
head has throbbed so, since I saw that—that 
paper—since I found it ir Sonora’s bosom, 
I fancied perhaps it might not all be right with 
me,”? 

« You childish girl, go away at once.” 

She passed her hand within the fastenings of 
her dress, and drew out a fragment of paper, 
on which her eyes fastened themselves as drawn 
by a fascination which she could not resist. A 
smile, another cold, withering smile passed 
over her features, as she perused the characters 
inscribed upon it. 

«* Read !” she said, crumpling it and giving 
it a swift, unconsciously dramatic movement 
towards the aged priest. It fell at his feet; as 
he stooped to pick it up, she left the room sud- 
denly. In closing the door, her flood of soft, 
defiant laughter almost froze the marrow in the 
old man’s bones. 

He gathered up the crumpled paper, and 
held it carefully to the light. 

What did he see ? 

A certificate of marriage between Philip 
Abrenfeldt and Sonora Hallowell. 

He was still gazing at it with the face of one 
who dares not believe the evidence of the 
senses, and was going over again, one by one, 
its minutest technical details, when, returning, 
Ruth Hallowell opened the door. 

«Give it to me,” she said, hoarsely, im- 
periously. ‘‘I had no right to show it to you 
as yet. Give it tome. It is mine—mine till 
the right time shall come.”’ 

« My chilé—my Ruth !”’ 

«Give it to me. I want no pity. I have 
need of none. My consolation is where you 
little think.’’ 

He placed it in her hands. She received it 
without further demonstration of emotion, and 
went away again. 

(CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.) 





MIRTH. 
’Tis mirth that fills the veins with blood, 
More than wine, or sleep, or food. 
Let each man keep his heart at ease, 
No man dies of that disease. 
He that would his body keep 
From disease, he must not weep. 
But whosoever laughs and sings, 
Never he his body brings 
Into fevers, gouts or rheums, 
Or lingerly his lung consumes, 
But, contented, lives for aye— 
The more he laughs, the more he may. 
—Beaumont and Fletcher. 


OS A lawyer in one of the Western courts 
lately threw a cane at another’s head. The 
court required him to apologise to it. He did 
so, and added, «‘ While I am about it, I may as 
well apologise beforehand for throwing another 
cane at him the first chance I get.”’ 

0G” A celebrated writer says that the wear- 
ing of veils permanently, weakens many na- 
turally good eyes, on account of the endea- 
vors of the eye to adjust itself, to the cease- 
less vibration of that too common article of 
dress. 

0S” A worthy friend of ours, but who is 
imbued with very strong prejudices against 
the Irish, says that the failure of the Atlantic 
Telegraph cable, may be entirely attributed to 
the fact of its having started from Ireland. He 
alludes to the well-known habit of improvi- 
dence among the Irish, and asks the directors, 
how, with the system of “ paying out’ that is 
generally pursued in Ireland, they ever could 
expect to make both ends meet ?— Punch. 

oo” When the French Ambassador had seen 
in Westminster-Hall the designs for the Wel- 
lington Monument, he rushed over to the Elec- 
tric Telegraph office, and in breathless haste, 
forwarded to Louis Napoleon the following la- 
conic despatch—< Waterloo is Avenged !’’— 
London Punch. 

0” A cotemporary says, “‘ There is a man up 
in our country, who always pays for his paper 
in advance. He has never had a sick day in 
his life—never had any corns or toothache— 
his potatoes never rot—the weevil never eats 
his wheat—the frost never kills his corn or 
beans—his babies never cry in the night, and 
his wife never scolds. Reader, have you paid 
the printer in advance ?”’ 


0S” A little boy called upon one of our citi- 
zens last week, and offered some raspberries 
for sale. ‘* Well, my son,’’ says the citizen, 
‘‘are there not worms in them.’’ The little 
boy frankly replied, «« I think there are some.”’ 
Our citizen then said, ‘*I don’t want the ber- 
ries, but as you are an honest boy and tell the 
truth, I will give you adime.”? The boy re- 
torted, «I don’t sell my honesty.’’ 


ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH—CURIOSO’S IDEA. 
Oh, Young America, once rash and wild, 
How art thou fallen; how become a child. 
Once thou didst sport a cane and beaver hat, 
And smoke a long segar; and boasted that 
Thou caredst not for thy mother, that to her 
Thou wouldst not bow, or own her conqueror ; 
And more, that the whole world should know thy 
name, 
Should read it high upon the list of fame, 
Should find it where the mighty icebergs groan, 
Or trace it through the scorching torrid zone, 
Where Progress reared its head, you’d find it there 
Defying other nations to compere. 
How sad a task then ’tis for me to sing 
This youth’s tied to his mother’s apron string! 
oo” Some one says that dogs bark with 
such zeal when one enters their master’s yard, 
that “one would suppose they owned the 
premises, and that their master was only a 
boarder.”’ 
0G” Miss Smith, (lately tried for poisoning 
an old lover in Scotland,) has received, since 
the trial, an amazing quantity of letters which 
were poured in upon this unhappy girl—letters, 
we believe, of the most frivolous nature, and 
chiefly written with a view of securing her au- 
tograph. Among these epistles, she told a 
friend, there were ten offers of marriage! If 
this be true, and there seems little doubt of it, 
we may well blush at the moral degradation of 
the men who wrote them.— Dumbarton Herald. 
OG” «It is no doubt a true observation,’’ 
says Bishop Patrick, “that the ready way to 
make the minds of youth grow awry is to lace 
them too hard, by denying them their just free- 
dom.’’ 
03” On the 19th inst., the Rev. — Lockhart, 
of Kilmaurs, died suddenly at his manse. It 
appears he had cut his face while shaving, and 


body, from the effects of which he died.— Eng- 
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TERMS. 


The subscription price of the POST is $28 year in ad- 
rance—served in the city by Carniers—or 4 cents a single 
number. 

The POST is believed to have a larger country circula- 
tion than any other Literary Weekly in the Union with- 
out exception. 

The POST, it will be noticed, has something for every 
taste—the young and the old, the ladies and gentlemen of 
the family may all find in its ample pages something 
adapted to their peculiar liking. 

Bick numbers of the POST can generally be obtained 
at the office, or of any energetic Newedealer. Owing, 
however, to the great and increasing demand for the 
Paper, those wishing back numbers had better apply as 
early as possible, our rule being ‘* First come, first 
served.’”’ 

REJECTED COMMUNICATIONS.—We cannot un- 
dertake to return rejected communications. If the arti- 
cle is worth preserving, it is generally worth making & 
clean copy of. 

ADVERTISEMENTS.—-The POST is an admirable 
medium for advertisements, owing to its great circula- 
tion, and the fact that only a limited number are given. 
Advertisements of new books, new inventions, and other 
matters of general interest, are preferred. For rates, see 
head of advertising columns. 








PROSPECTUS. 


For the information of strangers who may chance to 
see this number of the POST, we may state that among 
its contributors are the following gifted writers: 


WILLIAM HOWITT, (oF Enctanp.) ALICE 
CARY, T. 8. ARTHUR, GRACE GREENWOOD, 
AUGUSTINE DUGANNE, MRS.M. A. DENISON, 
EMMA ALICE BROWNE, The Author of ‘AN 
EXTRA-JUDICIAL STATEMENT,’’ The Author 
of ‘‘ ZILLAH, THE CHILD MEDIUM,” &c., &e. 


We are now engaged in publishing the following 
novelet, WHICH WILL BE ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY WITH 
APPROPRIATE ENGRAVINGS :— 


LIGHTHOUSE ISLAND. 


An Original Novelet, by the Author of ‘‘ My Con- 
fession,’’ ‘‘ Zillah; The Child Medium,”’ &c. 


The following—WHICH WILL ALSO BE ILLUSTRATED 
WEEKLY WITH ENGRAVINGS—will be published in 
due season :— 


FOUR IN HAND; OR THE BEQUEST. 


Written for the Post, by GRACE GREENWOOD. 


THE RAID OF BURGUNDY, 


A TALE OF THE SWISS CANTONS. 


By AUGUSTINE DUGANNE, Author of “ The 
Lost of the Wilderness,’’ &c., &c. 


In addition to our original novelets, we design 
continuing the usual amount of FOREIGN LET- 
TERS, ORIGINAL SKETCHES, CHOICE 8E- 
LECTIONS from all sources, AGRICULTURAL 
ARTICLES, GENERAL NEWS, HUMOROUS 
ANECDOTES, ENGRAVINGS, View of the PRO- 
DUCE AND STOCK MARKETS, THE PHILA- 
DELPHIA RETAIL MARKET, BANK NOTE 
LIST, &c. For terms, see the head of this column. 








SUSPENSION OF SPECIE PAYMENTS. 

As bad news flies rapidly, probably all of our 
readers, even those in the most secluded parts 
of the country, will have heard of the partial sus- 
pension of specie payments by the Banks of this 
city, before our paper reaches them. The im- 
mediate cause of the event, was a general run 
upon the Banks, caused by the unanticipated 
suspension on Friday morning of the Bank of 
Pennsylvania. There had been a quiet run 
upon this Bank all the week, and it had paid 
out a considerable amount of specie to its note- 
holderg and depositors by Thursday afternoon, 
but its Directors thought best to close its doors 
the next morning. During Friday, about 
$1,500,000 was paid out by the Banks, and the 
indications being of a still greater run on Sa- 
turday, it was unanimously thought expedient 
to suspend. 


As a result of this determination, all of the 
Banks on Saturday declined to pay checks of 
their depositors, marking them ‘ good,” how- 
ever, and receiving them mutually in payment 
of bills receivable and ondeposit. As to their 
own notes, the course pursued varied. The 
Mechanics’ Bank paid all its notes as rapidly 
as they were presented. The Bank of North 
America, the Tradesmen’s and the Southwark 
Bank also paid all their notes, large or small. 

The Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank paid all 
its notes within the denomination of $10. 


The following Banks redeemed their $5 bills 
with specie, but declined to pay larger notes: 
Commercial, Commerce, Manufacturers’ & Me- 
chanics’, Northern Liberties, Philadelphia, 
Girard and Kensington. 


Of course, as we suppose everybody by this 
time knows, the Banking System is fundament- 
ally a Credit system. No Bank, even in the 
best of times, could pay all its circulation and 
deposits in specie, if a sudden demand were 
made upon it. Taking the whole country, ac- 
cording to official statements, the Banks have 
over three dollars of notes in circulation for 
every dollar of specie in their vaults. This is 
the official statement, based on Bank returns; 
but the proportion of notes to specie doubtless 
much exceeds this. In this city, the circulation 
before the ‘‘run,’? we have seen estimated at 
about $4,000,000, and the specie at about $3,- 
500,000. This amount of specie would be quite 
sufficient to meet any run of note-holders. But 
then there were deposits estimated at $20,000,000 
—and, as a matter of course, as soon as deposi- 
tors began to show a want of confidence by 
demanding specie, the suspension of the Banks 
was simply a question of time. 

Three dollars of notes to one of specie has 
generally been considered a suflicient specie 
| basis. Of course every well conducted Bank, 
when it lends a thousand dollars of notes, has 
something to show for the amount loaned be- 





sides some three or four hundred dollars of specie 
| in its vaults. The six or s« ven hundred balance 
| is, or should be, composed of good, endorsed 
| Bills Receivable. The inability of the Banks to 
pay their circulation in full, at once, in gold and 
silver, is no proof of their being insolvent. 
They have still, to pay the notes and deposites, 
| if they have been carefully conducted, not 
|, only the Bills Receivable referred to, but their 
whole capital besides, invested more or less 
safely. Of course, where banks are recklessly 


squandered. It is commonly believed, however, 
that the banks of this city have been as care- 


fally managed, as a general thing, as any in 
the country. 

We certainly hope that this suspension 
will be but temporary, and that the smaller 
descriptions of bank notes, at least, will con- 
tinue to be redeemed by all—small amounts 
of specie also being furnished to deposi- 
tors when needed. Such a course would 
materially alleviate the inconveniences of a 
state of suspension. The legal penalty of sus- 
pension, is a forfeiture of their charters by the 


1850— several of the Banks, however, are said 
to be not acting under the law of 1850, namely 
—the Pennsylvania Bank, the Farmers’ and 
Mechanics’ Bank, the Philadelphia Bank, and 
the Western Bank. The Governor having been 
applied to, to call an extra session of the Legis- 
lature, with a view to removing the penalties of 
the present state of things, has determined to 
convene an extra session of the Legislature on 
the 6th of October. 





TRUE AND FALSE ECONOMY. 


the diys of the life of thy vanity which He hath given 
thee under the sun, for that {is thy portien in this life, 
and in thy labor which thou takest under the sun.”’ 


The above means, it might be supposed, 
judging from much that we see around us, one 
of two things. Either to live inthe most ex- 
pensive manner that your means render pos- 
sible—the wife especially indulging in servante, 
silks, jewelry, &c , to her “« yanity’s”’ content— 
or, else, to live in the most frugal and con- 
tracted manner, and let the poor wife, es- 
pecia'ly, feel that all the comfort she hoped 
for in this life, is something less than 
*¢ vanity.” 

Now, neither of these two plans seem; to us 
the right one—thongh really we are inclined to 
think the first the least censurable, as we judge 
extravagance to be less of a sin than parsi- 
moay. Do you disagree with us in this judg- 
ment, sober reader? Then, take up your New 
Testament, and consult its pages with direct 
reference to this matter, and you probab!y will 
be astonished to find that where extravagance 
and “wasting of substance’? are censured 
once, the opposite faults of parsimony, money- 
loving and avarice are ten times condemned. 
And the reason is, we suppose, that prodigality 
may be often found allied with a certain gene- 
rosity and openness of nature, which is in it- 
self no mean virtue; while parsimony freezes 
the soul, closes the heart of man against man, 
weds the thoughts to the things of this world, 
and is therefore termed “ idolatry’’—certainly 
it is the most prevalent form of idolatry among 
the present generation of Christians ; what will 
not many of them sacrifice, in the way of prin- 
cip'e, to save or to get money ? 

Of course we are not declaiming against a 
reasonable frugality, which, combined with and 
tempered by a reasonable faculty of spending, 
we hold to be the proper mode of * living joy- 
fully with the wife whom thou lovest, all the 
days of the life of thy vanity which He hath 
given thee under the sun.” ‘“ For’—as our 
text further says, ‘‘that is thy portion in this 
life, and in thy labor which thou takest under 
the sun.’’ 

For example. We have known men who, 
when Providence has given them the means 
—from a too great fearfulness (and the «“ fear- 
ful’’ are classed in Scripture with the ‘ unbe- 
lievers’’?)—have denied themselves, and the 
‘wives of their love,’’ and their families, the 
comfort of some little addition or ornament 
to their dwelling, some little appendage to 
their household conveniences, some little sum- 
mer or autumn tour—some this, that or the 
other thing which they have often declared if 
they had the money they would procure. 
Well, the money is given them—but a new 
passion, that of acquisitiveness, has come with 
it. The good Father has sent His gift—but, to 
counterbalance it, the Evil One sends his also. 
The money becomes suddenly too precious for 
its destined and reasonable uses—a large for- 
tune grown out of this little “‘ root’’ is floating 
before the owner’s vision—investment or specu- 
lation follows—and what is the result? Often, 
the loss of the money, and nothing to show for 
it; often, the gain of more money, but still 
nothing, in a useful or high sense, to show for 
it. No greater amount of family comforts ; 
no needed relaxation of the tug and strain of 
life; no ‘living joyfully with the wife whom 
thou lovest.’”’ Ah, often that wife, with her 
strong and keen instincts, would act far diffe- 
rently—would engage more help—would seek 
to enjoy in middle age the honey stored up in 
a toilsome youth—would delight in this little 
improvement of their comfort, or that little so- 
cial joy. But the man is inexorable. He has 
lost the sweet delight of living, in the stern 
habit of continual doing. All ease and relaxa- 
tion have grown to seem almosta crime. He 
has begun to think it a duty always to labor 
and to save, whether the necessity of so doing 
exists or not. In one word, he has lost in his 
great struggle for the means of living, the fa 
culty and power of living; and the habit of ac- 
quiring for the sake of enjoying, has become 
so strengthened and perverted, that the only 
enjoyment he can find is in the acquiring 
itself. 

Now, a little wholesome spending, in either 
of these cases, would have been a blessing. In 
the one case, the man would have something, 
at least, to show for his money. In the other, 
it would have saved him from sinking into a 


‘* Live joyfully with the wife whom thou lovest, all | 





A Westers Norion.—Mr. Kohl, a recent 
European traveller in the United States, thus 
| hits off a rather amusing idiosyncrasy of our 
Western brethren: 


| In every book that [ took un, treating of the 
geography of any Western State, a hundred 
and more excellent reasons were given why the 
particular town of which the patriotic writer 
| was speaking was unquestionably destined 
| to become the centre and metropolis of the 
whole northern continent—that astonishing. 
| incomparable, miraculous “ Big City’? which 


Banks, so far as they come under the law of; Americans seem always to be looking for, as 


astronomers are 


| netary system. 


for the central sun of our pla- 
Some decided for Cincinnati, 
| some for St. Louis, some for Chicago. « Might 
it not be Dubuque?’ I heard some one ack; 
| « Dubuque has a very good chance.’ Another 
was enthusiastic for St. Paul, on the Upper 
| Mississippi, and wondered every one did not 
| See the immense advantages of its situation. 
| Many fix their affections on the western extre- 
| mity of Lake Superior, and buy as much land 
| there as their capital will permit, convinced that 
| there, after all, will be found the winner of the 
| grand prize ;—whilst still more far-sighted 
| people shake their heads a’ that notion, and 
| looking into the remote interior of lowa or 
Missouri, see there the shadow of their great 
air castle. 
| That « Big City’* confronts perpetually every 
traveller out West. He hears excited discus- 
sions continually going on in hotels, steam- 
| boats, &c., relative to the probabilities of this, 
| that or the other place being ‘he great city of 
| the Mississippi Valley; and when he attempts 
| to reconcile the disputants, by suggesting that 
| there may be three or four very large cities of 
| about equal size, he is put down at once as a 
very shabby sort of a peacemaker, who loves 
truth less than quict. And yet, why there 
should be one great overshadowing city in the 
Mississippi Valley, eclipsing by many degrees 
all others, it would puzz'e, we think, our West- 
ern friends to make very apparent. 





APPROPRIATE QUOTATIONS FOR THE Times 
—The philosopher, Seneca, as one of the re- 
sults of his experience, uttered the following 
pregnant sentence : 

‘It is the malicious and eternal law in all things, 
that when they have attained the summit they fall back 
into the depths more rapidly than they rose.’’ 

Bat then, on the other hand, a strain as hope- 
ful as the philosopher's is gloomy, is sung in 
the following couplet : 

*: The rose of sunset folds its glory up 
To burst again from out the heart of dawn.”’ 

Yes, both are trae—Progression, now down- 
ward to the blackest depths, now upward to 
the rosiest heights, is the law of all things in 
this tiuctuating world. But men generally for- 
get this, and when things look bright (as they 
did a year ago) they think the darkness will 
never come—* these times are so peculiar ;’’— 
and when things look somewhat dark, as they 
do at present, they begin to fear that the bright 
days, when every kind of folly is allowed to 
sun itself without rebuke, are departed forever. 

But you and I, reader, who belong of course 
to the wise ones—at least while you are in our 
company—know better. We know that «what 
has been shall be, and that there is nothing 
new under the sun.” 





An Excettent Movement.—We are pleased 
to see that the Select Council of this city, has 
voted in favor of enforcing the law which pro 
hibits the sale of vegetables, &c., by the basket, 
instead of the bushel and its subdivisions. A 
basket of potatoes, apples, peaches, &c., is no 
measure at all—for one basket differs from 
another, as all housekeepers know, very great- 
ly. Baskets always should be bushel baskets 
—no more, no less—and the clerk of the mar- 
ket should be ordered to see to this as regu- 
larly as he sees to the lumps of butter. Un- 
certain weights and measures are not only a 
source of fraud upon the buyer, but a constant 
temptation to dishonesty on the part of the 
seller; and if this matter of the baskets be not 
at once seen to, it will soon be impossible, 
without a microscope, to see to it at all. 





Tue Laprtes’ Dresses.—A friend of ours 
alleges that a considerable portion of the in- 
creased importations, is the result of the ladies 
needing so much more stuff for their dresses 
than they used to. He says that what with the 
flounces, great circumference, &c., it requires 
just about fwice as much silk to make a 
lady’s dress as in the good old times—and 
the ladies are no more comfortably nor hand- 
somely clothed. The extra sum thus wasted, 
he contends, if it could have been saved, might 
have greatly mitigated the present state of af- 
fairs. Thus the dress expansion has conduced 
to a financial contraction. 

We wonder whether the French had not an 
eye to increasing their silk businoss, when they 
set the present ridiculous fashions ? 


Louis Napoteon AND Inpra.—Some bave 
surmised that the appointed conference be- 
tween the Emperors of France and Russia, 
has a relation to India, unfavorable to England. 
But, in view of the following recent letter from 
Louis Napoleon to the French Ambassador in 
London, we judge that the surmise is unfound- 
ed. He writes :— 

«T send you £1,000 sterling, as my personal 
subscription in favor of the officers and soldiers 
cruelly afflicted in India. I also send you £400, 
the result of the subscription of the Imperial 
Guard. We have not forgotten the generous 
subscription of the Queen and of the English 
people, at the time of the inundation.” 





Jupce Rvsser., of New York. on Wednes- 





confirmed money- getter, and into that “love of | 
money”’ which is, in this country, beyond all 
denial, the worst form of idolatry. 

Let us not forget, therefore, that in Saving | 
as well as in Spending, there is a happy me- 
dium. We have no doubt there is many a 
man, inclined to frugality, whose experience 
has often led him to commend himself for some 
act of spending which he rather doubted the 
propriety of at the time—as, we all know, 
there are maay other cases, where men have 
censured, in after years, their own foolish and 
unwarranted outlays. At the present mo 


day week, sentenced a man who had been con. 
victed in his Court of knocking down a man 
and robbing him of fire dollars, to the State 
Prison for forty years. 

We find the above in one of the daily papers 
with an unfavorable comment; but, for our 
part, we think that if we had a few more such 
decisions, highway robbery would become 
somewhat less common in eur large cities. An 
unwise leniency towards ruffians in the past, is 
bearing plentiful fruit in the present. And in 
giving small rogues their due, larger ones, who 
rob by the tens of thousands, should not be 





ment, we know well that these latter instances 
are all around us. But, let it not be for- 
gotten that mistakes may be also made on the 
side of frugality as well as on that of extrava- 
gance—though we hear less of such mistakes, 
in consequence of the suffering from them 
being not of so open and obvious a character 
—and that, in the words of our text, it is the 
| part of true wisdom fora man “to live joy- 





kest under the sun.’’ 


forgotten. 





| CF” Our old acquaintance, Samuel Barry, 
| 


requests us to call the attention of Philadel- 
| phia readers to his newly established periodi- 
| cal stand at the south-west corner of Fourth 
| and Chestnut streets. The Post, of course, is 
| always for sale there. 





(o” We omit the Stock List, this week, as 


that some poisonous substance, supposed to managed, experierce has furnished many sad | fully,’”’ so far as his means will allow, «‘ with in many instances the quotations would be 
have been in the soap, passed through his whole proofs that even large capitals may be easily | the wife whom he lovest; for that is his por- | merely nominal. Also the Bank Note List, 
tion in this life, and in his labor which he ta. | 
| market. 


in consequence of the unsettled state of the 


New Publications. 


Barvasy Revce and Tur Orb Crriosrrry 
Sor, by Cuanres Dickens, (T. B. Peterson, 
Philadelphia, ) complete this duodecimo edition 
of the works of the great modern novelist ; un- 
less indeed, the “ Sketches” and « Caristmas 
Tales” are to be incladed, as they should be. 
We have already spoken so fully of the claims 
this edition has on the public, that it is not now 
necessary to add another favorable word. Nor 
is it necessary to dwell specially on the already 
well-known merits of these two works. « Bar- 
naby’’ is one of the best historical-social fic- 
tions in literature, and, as the author’s sole 
effort in this direction, makes us wish that be 
had wrought more in the same vein. In « The 
Old Curiosity Shop” we have that altogether 
unique and glorious creation, little Nell, the 
author’s one pure, poetic pearl. Setting aside 
all its wondrous comedy and drama, it is in this 
work we find the loftiest and tenderest imagi- 
nation that has ever entered into English 
prose. The overmasteriag pathos of its closing 
scenes lifts it above all romance into the regions 
of poetry. 











Frerpier’s Lecat Apviser, (J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co.,) is the work of a practised lawyer, 
a graduate of Harvard University. Every bu- 
siness man ought to have this, or a similar 
work, for reference, for from it every man can 
learn, as the author truly says, how to diminish 
losses, avoid lawsuits, and save time, trouble 
and money, by conducting business according 
to law. It is a highly practical counsellor, ex- 
ceedingly useful for reference, giving a great mass 
of general and specific legal information on all 
phases of commercial life, not forgetting even 
the disposition of property by formalwill and 
testament. Let business men examine it, 
and see if our opinion is not based upon a just 
apprehension of its merits. 


Sovventrs or Travet, by Mapvame Lp * 
VERT (S. H. Goetzel & Co, New York, J. BG 
Lippincott & Co., Phila.,) are two volumes of 
memories of Europe by a lady who carries the 4 
sun, moon and stars in her heart, and sheds 
noonlight, moonlight and starlight on every per- 
son she meets, and everything she sees. She 
isthe most remarkable instance we know, of 
capacity to see only the best side of everything 
Never was Europe gone over in a more good-®& | 
natured spirit, or with more joy and thanks- 
giving. The book is good. 


? 
: 





Peace, on Tus Srores Witt, an Ameri- 
can novel, by Mary W. Janvrin, (James 
French & Co., Boston; C. G. Henderson & ¥ 
Co., Philadelphia,) is a pleasant pictorial story # 
of city and country life, rather sentimental and 
melodramatic, to be sure, but written with wild 
talent, and not without interest. 





Ovtp Cucrcnes, MINISTERS AND FAMILIES OF 
Virarinia, by Bishor Meape, (J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., Phila.,) is described by its title; and 
has another recommendation in the name of itg 
author. It is doth interesting and valuable ag 
a local history, and has also attractions for 
general reader. 


Fresh Leaves, by Fanny Fern, (Mason 
& Brothers, New York, J. B. Lippince 
Philadelphia,) is a little blue and gold vols 
of stories and sketches, shrewd and saucy, 
of faults, but with all their faults, riant and full 


of vigor and life. ; 





A Romance or tHe Fasnroxaste Wo 
by Evasnz Barcuetper, (James French 
Co., Boston; C. G. Henderson & Co., Phil 
delphia,) is a vapid story, done in vapid 
and profiteth not the yawning reader. 


. 
- 





Con Crecan, tue Inisu Gu Bras, _ 
Cuartes Lever, (T. B. Peterson, Ph 

phia,) is a cheap edition of one of the ¥ 
humorous of all the humorous works of/ 


popular author. 





THe ADVENTURES or Harry 
Scarecrace (T. B. Peterson Philadelph 
a vivid novel. 





Tue Lonpon Quarterty Review, for 


is for sale at Mr. W. B. Zieber’s. . 


& 
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0S” The punishment of the mutiz 


India, by blowing them from the guns, i 
appears was in accordance with the 
tious prejudices of the Brahmins th eS. 
as they believe that hanging kills the soul 
well as the body. Orders have been 
however, by the Home Government to 
tinue the practice. 


o> An old substantial citizen of D 
A. F , had what he thought a « fast 
nag. One evening, surrounded by 
companions in his pioneer life, in the b 
of the village hotel, where news much 9s 
than their ale went round, F ark 
that ‘‘ Eclipse” had made the best time “9 
terday ever done in Chautauque cou 4 
trotted from Fredonia (three miles) > J ‘ 
minutes and forty seconds. ke | 
how he had fimed him, as he, F , did; ‘ 
carry a watch? « Why,” said F » “wh 
I left Fredonia it was just about dusk 
when I got here it was no darker, if as ¢ 
Good time, that! 

o>” “John,” said a father to his son 
when he caught him shaving the “d 
his upper lip, “don’t throw your ; 
ter out where there are any barefooted <) 
for they might get their feet pricked.” 

o> A Jew D’ssrait.—The Boston "Gs 
says there is a dilemma in the courtd ag 
proper mode of making a Jew swear.4aumy 
Pennsylvanian of this city suggests treading. | 
his corns. 5 
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s 
O07” An admirer of dogs having had. 
litter of a fine breed, a friend wished 
pat him down for a puppy! “TI set 


for ome @ great while ago,’”’ was the 


* 


| 


pu 





= 
Nor Bap.—* My little brother, ‘ab 
five years of age, was disputing with his 
mate, Tommy C , concerning the 


of the genus homo. Said Tommy, “ Wer 


3 
made of dust, Ally.”” The reply was to 
effect that “ Ally” doubted the st at 
requested further light on the subject. “Ww 


Ally, we arc, ’cos the Bible seys s9.«_ 
made of different kinds of dust, I 
made of brick-dust. What are you 
Ally—In undisguised contempt and, 
emphasis—“ Well, I was let de 


re 





heaven.” —Ladies Repository. 








¢ ous language, all creeds shadow forth an Eden 


and a field for enjoyment, is incontestibly the 
f; which serves as the stage of our life-drama, cin 
Yrevel in a garden; no room, however filled 
| from the sunshine, air, light, liberty, and beau- 


BY; 


# 


Children are fond of play; they dislike dry 


- of their overflowing activities; and Nature, 


for in the regime of the nursery, so that every 


aR. 
* hea 
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ke could not well be carried on in the open air, 
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LETTER FROM LONDON. 


THE KINDERGARTEN. 
Loxpox, Sept. 11, 1857. 
Mr. Bditor of the Post: 

Before I left Paris, I had heard much of a 
new method for the training of young children, 
much in vogue in Germany, called by its in- 
ventor, (Fredrich Froebel, who died about five 
years ago,) the Kinder Garten, or Children’s 
Garden; a method which begins by recogniz- 
ing the self-evident truths, universally ac- 
knowledged, but less generally acted upon, 
that << the child is father to the man,’’ and that, 
as is the nurture and the bent given to the in- 
fant, so will be the quality and action of the 
grown-up human being when arrived at matu- 
rity. Froebel, an ardent apostle of Education, 
one of those rare and invaluable natures who 
seem to be born to fill the function of Educa- 
tor—surely the noblest and most important 


that can devolve upon man or woman—was 





system in Paris, where the Empress is said to 
be warmly in favor of the plan; and several 
ladies of rank and influence are now taking 
measures for the opening of a model establish- 
ment. 

Your readers will therefore understand the 
interest with which I availed myself, a few 
days ago, of an introduction to Dr. Johannes 
Ronge, and his amiable and accomplished wife, 
who, being driven from Germany for their un- 
popular advocacy of Freedom and Progress, 
have taken refaoge in this city, and are devoting 
the long years of exile to the introduction of 
Froebel’s system in England. 

It was in 1852 that these ardent apostles of 
human liberty and improvement, opened the 
first Kindergarten in a house taken by them for 
that purpose, at Hampstead, one of the 
healthiest, highest, and most delightful suburbs 
of London. Being possessed of independent 
pecuniary resources, and anxious to spread a 
system which they bad found of incalculable 
bene fit to their own children, these highly-cul- 





dong greatly ‘‘exercised” in mind by the 
fact that the children brought into the 
e@chools are not merely noi prepared, by the 
training of the nursery, to enter with profit | 
upon the systematic course of study to | 
which they are then introduced, but that 


they have generally become more or less | 


perverted from the simplicity of nature, spd | 
rendered positively inapt to cerive the greatest 
benefit from their schooling, by the desultory 
and idle, if not absolutely mischievous habits 
they have contracted during their infancy. 
Having reflected carefully on this fact, Froebel 
came to the conclusion that no portion of hu 

man life should be left without the wise and 
loving direction of those to whom Providence 
and Nature have entrusted the noble and se- 
rious work of Education; that parents, guar- 
dians, nursea, and teachers should all consider 
themselves as so many co workers in the all- 
dmportant task of raising up the generation des- 
tined to succeed to themselves in the respon- 
sibilities and enjoyments of life; and that the 
existence of the infant should be encircled, 
from its first appearance on the stage of human 
action, with all the care and wise attention to 
its physical, mental, and moral development, 
#0 imperatively necessary to prepare it for the 
subsequent stages of its career. He laid it 
down as a principle that the individuality of 
the child should be religiously respected, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, that its social 
destiny, as one of the myriad that constitute 
the great human brotherhood, required that 
even this development of its own peculiar in- 
dividuality should be combined with the social 
influences resulting from association with chil- 
dren of its own age; so that the education of 
each child might have the double effect of pro- 
moting its own development as an individual, 
and of training it as a member of the human 
family, destined to mingle in all the relations 
of life, sharing alike in the duties, the labors, 
and the joys of the generation to which it be- 
longs. 

This view of the matter in question having 
gradually become clear to Froebel’s convic- 
tion, the next point for elucidation was the 
manner in which this new view of Infant Train- 
ing could best be realized. 

Somebody has said that the mythic traditions 
of all branches of the human family point to a 
Garden as the earliest cradle of the race ; while 
the tenets of all religions anticipate a Garden 
as the scene of the happier existence they pre- 
dict as awaiting us beyond the grave. In vari- 


Tand a Paradise, as the Alpha and Omega of 
human existence, the Past and the Future of 
our career. And a Garden, as a source of use 


most charming form under which the space 
be presented to the human mind. Children 


‘with toys and comforts, would tempt a child 
ity of a garden. “In a garden, then,’’ said 
pebel, “let our little charges be placed; a 
lien specially contrived for their special tastes, 
ds, wishes, and welfare.”’ 


dy and long application to abstruse ideas. 
hey want scope and objects for the exereise 


Swhich has endowed them with four hundred 
‘muscles, and an indefinite store of passions, 
'Smpulses, and activities, shows us that a great 
‘wariety of avocations are imperatively called 


part of the young body, every faculty of the 
growing spirit, may be exercised duly and in 
\turn. 

Putting all these ideas together, Froebel de- 
svised a system by which children of a year old 
imay be “taken in hand,” and their training 


“gystematically begun, to their great present joy 
rand improvement, and the immense advantage 


dof their future years; and this system, requi- 
ring a garden, as well as a couple of rooms for 
Ebad weather, and for such of the exercises as 


t he has published to the world under the plea- 
e gant title of « Children’s Gardens.”’ 
The “Children’s Garden,’”’ then is a a com- 


tivated and most amiable people were desirous 
of conferring on this country the blessings of 
an improvement which they had already so 


largely contributed to spread in Germany at | 


their own expense. 

At first only a few children came; but the 
parents of these becoming interested in the 
Kindergarten system, gradually excited in- 
terest in the minds of others. In 1854 the at- 
tempt Lad become so far known that the 
directors of the School Exhibition in St. Mar- 
tin’s Hall, in this city, requested Dr. and Ma- 


dame Ronge to favor them with an acconnt of | 


their plans; and the Committee of Fine Arts 
was so much struck with the samples of the 
manufactures carried on by the pupils of the 
Kindergarten, that they invited the doctor and 
his lady to give a public illustration of the chil 
dren’s exercises and doings in St. Martin's 
Hall. After this the path was open; 
system has gone on, slowly winning applause 
and spproval from all who have had an oppcr- 
tunity of examining its working. Harry Ches- 
ter, Esq., Secretary to the Privy Council, anu 
Rev. M. Mitchell, Inspector of the Government 
Schools, are among the warmest friends of the 
system. The latter, in a Parliamentary Re- 
port, describes the new method as ‘‘ a new cra 
in infant life.’ The same distinguished au- 
thority, in a letter addressed by him to Dr. and 
Mme. Ronge, and intended for publication, re- 
marks, “My opinion of the merits of the 
Froebel system, which you are happily en- 
gaged in bringing under the notice of the pub- 
lic in this country is so strong, that I have 
made special reference to it in my Report to 
the Committee of Council. The proper intro- 
duction of this system would confer, as it 
seems to me, an inestimable boon on the rising 
generation of this country; and I trust you 
may be able successfully to carry out plans 
which propose such grand results.’’ 

Many leading newspapers and periodicals 
have published highly eulogistic notices of the 
schools established by Dr. and Mme. Ronge, 
and by ladies trained by them to the work ; and 
the system has consequently been inaugurated 
in several cities in this country, and also in the 
colonies. The Kindergartens thus established 
are, up to the present time, those in Tavistock 
Place, at Grove House, at St. John’s Wood, 
and one under the auspices of the Home and 
Colonial School Society. At Brighton, Liver- 
pool, and many other provincial towns, Kindes- 
gartens have been established; and one is 
about to be opened in Manchester. 


The intention of the founders of there 
schools is to make their respective premises as 
tasteful and commodious as possible; but a 
new undertaking has so much to do to keep on 
its feet, that, hitherto, they have been com- 
pelled to make their arrangements on as inex- 
pensive a scale as may be, trusting to future 
success for the means of embellishment. Thus, 
the school at Tavistock Place, where I have 
just been spending a most agreeable morning, 
is, as yet, very plain in its appointments. 

The house itself is an old-fashioned place, 
with a great wide door, studded with iron nails, 
and garnished with a gigantic iron knocker 
two or three centuries old. Pushing open this 
ponderous door, which is always ajar, we found 
ourselves in a small entry; and having rung the 
bell, were admitted into a large hall, and thence 
passed into a parlor, plainly furnished, with 
tables and shelves abundantly supplied with 
books and pamphlets on the Knidergarten sys- 
tem, specimens of the ‘ gift-boxes’? which 
contain the various appliances used in the 
school, ané specimens of the children’s produc- 
tion, of which more anon. In this room we 
were most cordially received by the warm- 
hearted German reformer and his wife; a hand- 
some, plump, and exceedingly clever woman, 
whose great talent is almost thrown into the 
shade by her even greater kindliness. You 
see at once that she is thoroughly and heartily 
a mother ; her whole heart seems engrossed by 
her overflowing love for children, as the con- 
viction ef the paramount importance of the 
wise discharge of the maternal office has come 
to be the ruling spring of her thoughts and ac- 
tion. Both the eminent reformer, with his 
rugged but highly intelligent face, and his 





i pound of nursery, play-ground, and school- 


bright-eyed comely wife, are excellent speci- 


room, destined for the reception of children of | mens of their nation ; with the straight-forward 


Offrom ore to seven or eight years of age; the | simplicity and directness of the German man- 


} children being grouped according to age for 


hit certain exercises, and mingled indiscriminately 


» for others; the youngest being always under | 
| into the details we wish to learn, than by any 


| mer, and a frank and genial courtesy, made 
more evident by their kindly attentions, and the 
pains they give themselves to indoctrinate us 


| are formed according to the fancy of the chil- 


and the | 


har developing the latter. 


. 


5 


! 


I the especial care of the teachers, and kept 
t from falling or otherwise injuring themselves, 


¥ while brought into communication with those | 


who are little older than themselves ;—the in- 
fluence of older children upon younger ones 
being recognized by Frocbel as one of the most | 
potent means of educating, stimulating, and | 
I knew that Kinder Gartens on Froebel’s | 
plan, had been in operation, with the happiest | 
results, for several years in many German | 
towns; in Dresden there are four of them, one 


of them being a Preparatory School in con- | 
>} mexion with a Boarding-school of a very high 
class, conducted by Dr. Markwart, who has | 
carried the Kindergarten system onward into | 


his arrangements for older pupils; and there 
are also two Training Schoo)s, for teachers and 
mothers desirous of being able to avail them- 
gelves of Froebel’s methods. In Hambargh 
@here are six of these Infant Schools ; and simi- 


.Hilidburghausen, and many other towns. 
Maronholz has also becn advocating the 


lar establishments have been formed in Berlin, | 
ch, Dusseldorf, Schweinfurt, Cassel, | 
Ba- | 
| as a spelling lesson. 


fashionable varnish or flourish. 


After half-an-hour’s conversation on the | 
principles involved in Froebel's system, an ex- | 


planation of the « gifts’? and specimens on the 
table, and a brief sketch by our intellectual and 
kindly hosts of the ‘ rise and progress’’ of the 


reform, we accompany them to the school- | 


rooms, where about thirty children appear to 
be at play, but are really at their lessons, en- 
joying themselves in various rational amuse. 
ments. A class of tiny creatures, some of them 
not much more than able to walk alone, are 
seated at a low table, learning their letters by 
forming the same out of small sticks which 


they place in the requisite position to produce 


the letter. They also form various shapes out 
of these sticks, on the table ; the teacher help- 


ing them, when they get them crooked, and 80 | 


getting them to bring their fancies into regular 
shape. Others, a litt’e older, are doing the 
same thing elsewhere with slips of colored 
pasteboard, the contents of one of the “ gift- 
boxes.’ This exercise is also made to serve 
Suppose A be the letter 





formed by one of the children, the rest imitate 
it, and say, “ A for apple,” « A for axé,” and 
80 on, spelling each word; the different letters 


| dren, and serve to exercise their memory of 
words and of spelling. It was amazing to hear 
how the little things came out with words un- 
der some of the letters; and how fluently they 
‘spelt them. Any child might make any letter, 
and one or another was constantly crying out, 
| «I want a slip to finish my D,” or « Please, 
‘Miss S§ , (the teacher) give me a slip to 
_make my Q,” and so on. After this they took 
| their prettily-colored slips and made a great 
variety of shapes, all more or less regular, dis- 
| posing their slips on the table in patterns devi- 
sed by themselves. They were dissatisfied if 
they could not make regular figures, frequently 
asking Miss S to give them other slips 
needed to bring their intricate rounds, ani! 
curves, and crosses, and squares, into com- 


‘THE INDUSTRIAL CULTURE 270° te most positive, unquestionable signs 


OF WOMEN. 


FROM TAIT’s ascxsunen MAGAZINE. 
An improved education, literary, industrial, 
and moral, for the Better Half of the race is, 


in a former paper on the Domestic Relations «| 
Literary Men, I called) “ the spiritual trysting 
ground of the sexes,’’ by extending the benefits | 


of a much more varied and robust mental From that discassion I take the liberty of ex. 


training to girls than is now conventionally | 
accorded to them. As faras my observation | 





plete form. They were as happy as little 
princes over this pastime, in which they were 
| gular patterns; an exercise involving thought, | 
fancy, and ingenuity. 
The « Gifts”—so called because the various 
‘boxes are giren succesively to the children, 
' withont extra charge to the parents, who pay a 
small weekly sum which covers all demands— 
are six in number. Of these the first and sim- 
'plest are soft, colored balls, which are em- 
ployed by many mothers in giving a com 
/mencement of education to wee things three 
/months old; and are very useful with litue 
people of one or two years old. Then come 
| cubes of wood, balis and rollers; the cube di- 
| vided into all its parts; the cube divided into 
eight planes cut lengthwise; the cube divided | 
| into twenty-seven equal parts, three of these 
_ being furtrer divided into halves, and three 
| into quarters, and lastly, the cube divided into 
a still larger number of fractions. Scores of 
|amus'ng and instructive exercises, which dis- 
| cipline alike the eye, hand, memory, imagina 
tion, and reason of the child, are performed 
with these progressive gifts. Construction and 
analysis are kept on the stretch by them all; 
and the conversation, questions, suggestion, 
and recitals of the teacher, as each comes up, 
afford an inexhaustible fund of interest to these 
little busy heads. Building houses, temples, 
monuments, &c., making chairs, sofas, car- 
riages, beds, geometrical figures, everything 
they like to attempt, and discussing each new 
shape as they make it, the children would pass 
an hour or two at each new exercise, if the 
teacher did not take care to vary the exercises, 
so as not to allow of fatigue, and to alternate 
exercise for the limbs with mental exertion. 
When, through the cubic divisions and com- 
binations, their knowledge of form is suffi- 
ciently developed, they begin to plait sheets 
of colored paper, slipping narrow bands of 
the same material into the prepared sheets 
with a wooden needle; this is a very favorite 
employment, and so rich and tasteful are the 
patterns of the little mats, book-markers, &c., 
all devised by the children, that one can hardly 
believe them to be their own productions. The 
manufacture of chairs, tables, baskets, sofas, 
geometrical figures, &c., by means ot pointed 
splinters of wood which they stick into peas 
steeped in water, thus making the skeletons of | 
any object that they like to imitate, and then 
dcawing these skeletons on their slates is an- 
other favorite series of effort. 

Not only do the children draw, on slates pre- 
pared for the purpose, and aided by a variety 
of most ingenious contrivances, but they are 
allowed to paint, as soon as they have reached 
a certain point in their command of outline and 
form. 

They soon acquire a habit of exactness that 
leads them to strive most carefully to be cor- 
rect in their representations; and this habit of 
correctness is found to exercise a great and 
very salutary effect on their minds, leading 
them to regard falsehood and pretence as 
wrong in themselves, contrary to their ideas of 
what is, and ought to be. 

But of all their constructive avocations, the 
one which is most thoroughly enjoyed by them, 
is the modelling of objects in terra cotta. 

The length of my letter, however, warns me 
to reserve until next week, the account of their 
doings in this line, and of the rest of my first 
visit to the happy precincts of the Kindergar- 
ten. QUANTUM. 








OG” A bachelor, after all his matrimonial at- 
tempts, pathetically exclaims : 

When I remember all 
The girls I’ve met together, 

I feel like a rooster in the fall, 
Exposed to every weather ; 

I feel like one whe treads alone 
Some barn yard all deserted, 

W hose oats are fled— whose hens are dead, 
And off to market started. 


0G” A statistical writer has estimated that 
the value of the buttons worn on the backs of 
gentlemen’s coats, where they are entirely use- 
less, is large enough in the aggregate, to sus- 
tain all the public asylums in the United 
States. 

cS” A Scottish minister rebuked his man 
John for getting occasionally a little faddled in 
the course of his calls on business ; and John’s 
excuse was that the country folks pressed him 
so often to take adram. ‘John,’’ replied the 
minister, gravely, ‘‘nobody thinks of pressing 
me to drink.” «Aye, but,’’ says John, ‘that 
| may be, because you are no sae respectit in the 
| parish as I am.” 

oG~ Esruetic.—A good looking word, 
which implies something refined and deep, but 
what the reader does not exactly comprehend. 
I have to look at the dictionary every time I 
| meet it, (unless I am on the sofa, and then I 

refuse,) and then I have the satisfaction to 
| learn that it sign'ties the beautiful in mind, in 
| nature, and in art, and that it was originated as 
a science by the celebrated Baumgarten. 
| Qo? Apsexce or Mrnp—anp Fincers.—A 
gentleman from the West informs us of an in- 
| stance where a Yankee, while engaged in spe- 
| culation, fell to whittling his fingers instead of 

a stick, and did not discover his mistake till he 
| had whittled off his two first fingers, and sharp- 
ened the third to a point. 

OF" A Quakeress, jealous of her husband, 
| watched his movements, and one merning actu- 
ally discovered the truant kissing and hugging 
the servant girl. Broadbrim was not long in 
discovering the face of his wife, as she peeped 
through the half open door, and rising with all 
the coolness of a general officer, thus addressed 
' her: “ Betsy, thee had better quit peeping, oF 
‘thee will cause a disturbance in the family.” 





| 





goes, the most cultivated and conscientious | 


i 


men and women (out of the pale of purely equally partake with men 
busily employed in imagining and realizing re- | sectarian prejudice) are quite of accord upon poverty of a land, but they have to endure an 


this subject in the general. Those who cannet 
bear to hear of a better education fur women 
are for the most part men of the world who 
know too much to believe in anything good, 
and that loathsome class of men whom Shelley 
had in his eye in the verse— 
Things whose trade is over ladies 
To lean, and flirt, and stare, and simper, 
Till all that is divine in woman 
Grows cruel, courteous, cold, inhuman, 
Crucified 'twixt a smile and wh'mper. 


Non'ragioniam di lor. Such creatures are | 
rarely converted, rarely reached with any | 
touch of a sound moral criticism. The hope 
of the world is in the gradual extinction of the 
breed. But there are other men who are ac. 


| cessible to common sense and kind feeling; | 


and there sre thousands of women, in these | 
times, when the complications of civilization | 
are teaching the sex the @ sent need of multi- | 
plying independent sources of happiness, if | 
they would be happy at all, who are prepa- 
red to change a general into a special interest 
in such a question as Industrial Calture for 
Women. 

It is true that real danger attaches to any 
attempt to deal with the interests of women as 
if they were separate from those of men. It 
is true that female advocacy in general is dis- 
tinguished by a personal tone, which, where 
there is not sufficient power of mentally chang- 
ing places in the reader to get it allowed for, 
is unpleasant and deferring. It is true, also, 
that some degree of the ridiculous hangs over 
the ‘« earnestness’’ of most «‘ earnest’? women. 
A vulgar-minded woman in earnest is the very 
Fiend. No man is ever so devoured by the 
‘cause’ he espouses. Her seriousness is 
more than devotional, be the occasion ever 80 
small. Martyrs jest on the scaffold, and heroes 
on the brink of action, but propagandist wo- 
men of average mould, never. Their work is 
sacramental. Tempt them not with Joe Miller 
and such like carnal pomps and vanities, lest 
you be sent about your business with “‘ Away, 
slight man!”? and find ‘Is’t possible?’ no 
answer. Much of their advocacy, accordingly, 
takes the shape of complaint, and sometimes of 
downright objargation. They write in their 
own behalf as if they were trampled, betrayed, 
conspired against on all hands; as if men were 
all «‘ tyrants,”? and could, with a lift of the 
fiuger, get them rid of all that “custom” is 
charged with doing to their social disadvan- 
tage. Men, of course, resent this. An ordi- 
nary Briton hears himself branded as a wo- 
man’s ‘tyrant’? with astonishment. He is 
conscious only of the kindest feelings towards 
the sex. Probably, cer/ainly if he have the 
soul of a gentleman, he can recall situations in 
his lifetime in which he has taken silent, thank- 
less pains, or made silent, thankless sacrifices 
of feeling or interest, in behalf of women, 
merely from natural chivalry of heart, which is 
qaite inconsistent with the « tyrant’? hypothe- 
sis. He looks at an English lady, with a kind 
husband and affluent ‘surroundings,’ and 
half asks himself, fretted and worn by business, 
Is there in the world a creature so much to be 
envied as a well-to-do Englishwoman? An 
ordinary Briton looks no farther. He shelves 
all ““woman’s questions’? as nuisances, and 
pursues the old tracks of thought and action 
without misgiving in all that relates to the sex. 
If part of his blindness be selfish, let it be con- 
fessed that a snarling, quarrelsome advocacy is 
not the thing to anoint his eyes. 

All woman’s advocacy of women’s needs is, 
of course, not of this character. There are 
ladies who, like Mrs. Jameson and Harriet 
Martineau, laboring to better the culture, and 
widen the social sphere of their own sex, know 
very well that there is no ‘‘conspiracy” to 
«‘ keep them down ;”’ that all advocacy of the 
claims of women, as separate from the inte- 
rests of men, is liable to run into unfairness, 
and is sure to seem unamiable; tbat men, rot 
less than themselves, are in these matters en- 
tangled in meshes of “‘ custom,”’ to the weav- 
ing of which they were unconscious parties, 
and to the breaking of which frank, friendly 
concert, in the drawing-room and the market- 
place, not less than in the journal and the lec- 
ture-room, is necessary; and that the only ad- 
vocacy which is likely to ‘‘tell,’? must be at 
once genial in its tone and practical in its drift. 
On the other hand, there are men who are 
ready to “‘meet the women half-way” (as 
the phrase is,) in this matter of an improved 
education, and extended sphere for their sex. 

The practical questions concerning women, 
which most urgently press upon our attention, 
do not require that we should settle, before 
dealing with them, any abstract questions 
about the capacity of women. My own private 
opinion may be, that they are not, and never 
will be, equal to men; that the broad outlines 
upon which the social edifice of the future will 
be reared, are irrevocably marked out in what 
we already know of the relative characters of | 
the sexes; that the normal position of the wo- | 
man is one of dependence upon the man—all | 
this I may, and I think I may add, all this | 
I do think. But I am satisfied that there) 
are remains of barbarous modes of feel- | 
ing in all, even the best, of the conventional | 
modes of treating women; that the ills of our 
competitive industrial polity, and badly man- 
aged social intercourse, press most hardly upon 
them, and that their freer action is the ap. 
pointed means for healing some of our sccial 
wounds. To this end, they mast become more 
independent. And they will do so. Provi- 
dence has taken this matter out of our hands. 
The enormous number of unmarried women is 








of our perverted civilization. Inevitably, these 
women will press into the ranks of existing oc- 
cupations, as far as they can, and by degrees, 
they will find quite new spheres of industry. 
That women should have more fields of indus- 
| fy thrown opes to them, is an idea as old as 
, 800d Dr. Watts, who, in his « Tractate on Eda- 


THE ACCREDITED INCREDIBLE. 
In the course of a week's reading, and going 


about, one is sure to have his moral 

which, as the Creed says, “are most cetteinly 
to be believed,” and which yet seem so outza- 
geous as to defy all human capacity of belief. 


| cumscribed. 


| more things than they do, they would do them. 


| employmen's. 


| on the past or on the present ;—some inferest 


and, ever since I thought at all, always has cation,” puts down, in the plainest words, an 
been, such a commonplace with me, in conver- | opinion which has even now to defend itself as 
sation and otherwise, and it is a topic which | if it were a new thing. There is, in truth, no 
has s0 often slipped into these columns, half-| lack of authorities. My readers are, I hope, 


unawares from my pen, that no one who reads no strangers to the noble, earnest, yet tempe- 
this will need to be told how strongly I feel 


the necessity which exists for widening (what, 


rate discussion on “ The Sin of Great Cities,’’ 
(a name for which, I believe, we are indebted 
to this author,) in which is set the sweet story 
of Gretchen, in the “‘ Companions of my Soli- 
tude,”’ of Mr. Arthur Helps, published in 1851. 


tracting a few passages :-— 


I spoke, for instance, of the cause that 
poverty was of this sin. Now, women do not 
in the general 


undue proportion of it, by reason of many em- 
ployments being closed to them, so that the 
sex, which is least abte and least fitted to seek 
for employment by going from home, finds 
the means of employment at home most cir- 


I cannot but think that this is a mismanage- 
ment which has proceeded, like many others, 
from a wrong appreciation of women’s powers. 
If they were told that they could do many 


As at present educated, they are, for the most 
part, thoroughly deficient in method. But this 
surely might be remedied by training. °* ° ° 
* °* If we consider the nature of the intellect | 
of women, we really can see no reason for the 
restrictions laid upon them in the choice of 
They possess talents of all 
kinds. Goverrment, to be sure, is a thing not | 
fit for them, their fond prejudices coming often 
in the way of justice. Direction, also, they | 
would want, not having the same power, I 
think of imagination that men have, nor the 
same method, as I observed bere. But how 


Nothing is better accredited than the incredible 
in moral history. This has struck me with re- 
newed force lately apropos of the troubles in 
India. From private letters, I have gathered 
details of cruelty to women, at the hearing of 
which strong men turn pale. I have seen 3 
muscular fellow, six feet high, listen to them, 
and watched the muscles of his cheek fall like 
those of one wearied by long night watching. 
As for me, I am neither muscular nor six feet 
high, bat I was accosted by a friend the other 
day with the exclamation that there seemed 
‘* nothing left” of me—when all that had been 
deducted from my ordinary mich had been de- 
ducted solely by an anecdote of the Indian re- 
bellion. It was an incident of cruelty to a wo- 
man which bas not found its way into the news- 
pipers. I am skillfal, I believe, in saying ex- 
ceptional things, but by no periphrasis what- 
ever, by no touch of art, could I tell this story. 
The puzzle of this and similar cases is that you 
cannot dismiss them by saying, in the common- 
place of the vocabulary of horrors,—e fiend 
must have done it! Because it is obvious that 
@ man must have planned it. A “ fiend”’ sus- 
tains no relation towards a woman which would 
make it possible for such ideas to enter his 
head. He lacks the first essential fer inventing 
the horror. 

That men may be unkind to women is a fact 
which we may take note of every day of our 
lives. There is wife-beating, there is deser- 
tion, there is ill temper. We are all angry with 
our idols sometimes; but in men of common 
mould the reaction is almost instantaneous, and 





well wcmen might wo:k under direction. In 


| how many ways, where tact and order alone ere 


r-qaired, they migh: be employed; and also, 


| in how many higcer ways where talent is re 


quired * * * * *, There is always such 
a belief in what is mechanical, that men of or- 
dinary minds cannot assure themselves that 
anything is done. unless something palpable is 
before them, unless they can refer to a legis- 
lative act, or unless there is a building, an in- 
stitution, A NEWSPAPER, or some visible thing 


which illustrates the principle. 


What has set me upon this track of observa- 
tion, is a ciicumstance which confers upon the 
topic of Industrial Culture for Women the in- 
terest of practicalnessa and tangibility. It has, 
I find, its «‘newspaper” in London! From 
the “office,” in « Princes Street, Cavendish 
Square,”? (Cavendish Square, near which 
‘* Ann and her mother were walking one day,’’ 
in ‘* Original Poems for Infant Minds’’)—I 
have had sent to me «* The Waverley Journal,”’ 
conducted by women; which, I find, is in hands 
at once graceful and energetic. There seems 
to be nothing blatant or explosive about it. I 
notice among the contributors’ names, Anna 
Mary Howitt and Theodosia Trollope; and, 
among the articles without name, I unhesita- 
tingly trace one to the pen of our greatest 
female social critic. ‘+The Moral of the 
Story’—a deduction from the Glasgow 
‘* tragedy,’’ could only have been written by 
the authoress of ‘‘ Deerbrook,’”’ the lady to 
whom we are indebted for some of the noblest 
articles in the Daily News. 


I presume, now the question of new occupa- 
tions for women has its fortnightly ‘ organ,’’* 
it will commence a policy more or less ag 
gressive. The subject is one which might ex- 
cuse almost any amount of aggression, for it 
is not one of woman’s rights, but of woman’s 
needs. Flinching, as all men do, from the 
idea of women working for subsistence, we 
have shut our eyes to the stern facts of the 
case as they grew, and at this moment there is 
not a population in the world where so many 
women are, proportionally, unsexed by toil to 
which they are driven becaase no better was 
provided, or handed over to the streets to pe- 
rish, as in that of England. 


Willing to press into the service of the cause 
of fit employment for unmarried women any re- 
spectable testimony, I will quote a pregnant 
paragraph from Mr. De Quincy (Autobiogra- 
phic Sketches, Vol. II.) Mr. De Quincey re- 
fers only to literature, but in the passages itali- 
cised, the bearing is wide enough to reach any 
kind of occupation suited to the hand and 
brains of ladies : 


To me, it appears that it would have been 
better far had Miss Wordsworth condescended 
a little to the ordinary mode of pursuing lite 
rature ; betler for her own happinessif she had 
been a blue stocking: or, at least, if she had 
been, in good earnest, a writer for the press, 
with the pleasant cares and solicitudes of one 
who has some little ventures, as it were, on that 
vast ocean. 

We all know with how womanly and serene 
a temper literature has been pursued by Joanna 
Baillie, by Miss Mitford, and other women of 
admirable genius—with how absolutely no sa- 
crifice or loss of feminine dignity, they have 
cultivated the profession of authorship; and, 
if we could hear their report, I have no doubt 
that the cares of correcting proofs, and the for- 
ward looking solicitations connected with the 
mere business arrangements of new publications 
would be numbered among the minor pleasures 
of lifee * * * ° * Mrs. Johnstone, of 
Edinburgh, has pursued the profession of lite- 
rature—the noblest of professions, and the only 
one open to both sexes alike—with even more 
assiduity, and as @ DAILY occupation; and, I 
have every reason to believe, with as much 
benefit to her own happiness as to the instruc- 
tion and amusement of her readers; for the 
petty cares of authorship are agreeable, and its 
serious cares are ennobling. More especially 
useful is such an occupation to a woman with- 
out children, and without prospective resources; 
resources in objects that involve hopes growing 
and unfulfilled. It 1s too much to expect of 
any woman (or man either) that her mind 
should support itself in a pleasurable activity 
under the drooping energies of life, by resting 


in reversion, som? subject of hope from day to 
day must be called in, to reinforce the animal 
fountains of good spirits. 

I quote this, not to recommend literature as 
a profession to women, for as many (men and 
women, too,) as are fit for it, already find their 
way to magazines and publishers’ counters ; but 
for its application to the moral importance of 
employment which involves hopes and fears 
and little labors of women without “ incam- 
brance.’”’ 

* It has also its own proper literature. Chapman 
and Hall have just issued an octavo volume, ‘‘ The 
Industrial and Social Position of Women in the Mid- 
dle and Lower Ranks,’’ which, published anony- 
mously, is a fine specimen of those labors of love 
and conscience in which our literature increasingly 


the fiercest fires of wrath are soon drowned in 
floods of tenderness. Stil, the natural instinct 
of sexual kindness may be in abeyance in the 
best of us. That we cam enderstand. But 
what we cannot anderstand, and God forbid 
that ever we should, is the inverted action of 
the instinct in alliance with cruelty. Yet, it is 
well accredited in its effects, constituting, as 
they do, some of the most dreadful passages in 
the records of the attested impossible. 

Alison quotes from the Marquis Castine, the 
son of the lady, an interesting anecdote of the 
Reign of Terror. “ When Madame de €as- 
tine,” he says, ‘appeared on the stair, on 
leaving the Courts, a savage cry arose in the 
mob; the vociferations of the people and their 
gestures showed that they were preparing to 
murder her on the spot. If she had sunk down, 
she would have been instantly torn in pieces ; 
even the appearance of faltering would have 
proved fatal. Uacertain whether to advance 
or recede, she hesitated a moment, and the 
people were just springing forward to seize her, 
when an unknown woman in the crowd secretly 
pressed her hand, and, taking the child which 
she canied in her arms from her breast, gave it 
to her with the words, ‘ Return it at the bot- 
tom of the stair.’ She did so, and, protected 
by the infant citizen, escaped unhurt; and gave 
back the child, but she never saw her delirverer 
more.’? This we all sympathise with. The 
privilege of helplessness and innocence pro- 
tecting a woman who carries a baby in quite a 
matter of course. But I now quote this little 
story of normal human nature to place it in op- 
position to another story, also from the Reign 
of Terror, which belongs to the Accredited In- 
credible. I read, over and over again, dic- 
trusting my eyes, that under Carrier, at Nantes, 
“Five hundred children of both sexes, the 
elder of whom was not fourteen years old, 
were, on one occasion, led out to the same 
spot to be shot. Repeated fusillades cut 
them down. Never was so deplorable a spec- 
tacle witnessed, the littleness of the stature 
caused most of the bullets, at the first dis- 
charge, to fiy over their heads; they broke 
their bonds, rushed into the ranks of the 
executioners, clung round their knees, and, 
with supplicating hands and agonized looks, 
sought for mercy. Nothing could soften these 
assassins; they put them to death even when 
lying at their feet.”” Here again we are turned 
adrift into the wild waters of the inconceivably 
horrible. Just now we had a mad crowd re- 
specting the presence of a child in a woman’s 
arm; now we have assassins shooting down 
five hundred children at once—and yet not at 
once, for it must have been after several fusil- 
lades, amidet shrieks, and contortions, and 
blood. Here and there it would happen that 
the same child would have to be.shot at twice 
or thrice; a little thing with a broken arm 
would come shrieking to a soldier’s foot; a 
girl, unhurt by the first discharge, would turn 
screaming to her brother drowned in blood ; 
some would faint and be killed while insensible ; 
and—men did all this. Unquestionable men. 
Two legs; two arms; two eyes; heart, brain, 
and all the rest, and many of them fathers. No 
doubt, too, they ate their next meal in due 
course, as usual, Oh, how we should welcome 
the investigator who falsified facts like these ! 

A touch of the ludicrous sometimes mingles, 
though not to lessen it, with the horror and 
shame of the Accredited Incredible. I can 
only quote from memory the well-known anec- 
dote concerning the Queen of Spain’s legs. 
Her Majesty of Spain was once—-may be 
still, for what I know—presumed to have no 
visible legs. To see them was death with- 
out benefit of clergy. It fell upon a day that 


the queen, riding out, got the invisible mem- 


ber on one side—left or right I wot not—entan- 
gled in the stirrup, and fell. Dragged along 
by the horse, her death seemed certain. A 
cavalier present, knowing the law on the Royal 


Leg Question, but forgetting it or defying it in 
the interest of common humanity, sprang for- 
ward, and saved the life of a woman, and that 
woman his Queen. If my recollection is accu- 
rate, this gentleman was executed for his 
courage. To have not only seen the Queen’s 
leg, but to have touched it, was death, and no 
intercession of hers could save him. That is 
my recollection, but I have a faint doubt whe- 
ther the poor fellow may not have had his pan- 
ishment commuted into banishment, imprison- 
ment, or some other tender mercy. I have, 
however, a strong belief that the tale is well 
attested. If it should’ be otherwise, why, so 
much the befter for the facts. If it really is 
true, it is one of the most revolting instances of 
that Accredited Incredible, which tarns up in 


History and Biogr y 30 often asto make us 
ready to exclaim, when some question is to be 


settled an appeal to “humen nature,” — 
aan, th sel vey wel to tppenhobeh went ic 





abounds. 


buman nature ?”’ 
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A MAHOMEDAN ON POLYGAMY. 


Among ths receat books is an English trane- 
lation of a Turkish work, entitled “ The Auto- 
biography of Munshi Lutfallah, a Mabomedan 
Gentleman.”” The author is a Turk, widely 
travelled and well educated. The London 
Atheneum describes the following extracts from 
his work, embracing his notions of marriage, 
as “the strong convictions—expressed with a 
moderation which proves their earnestness—of 
a gentleman of most liberal and various accom- 
plishments—a student of Shakspeare and Bacon 
as well as of Sediand Ferdusi—and an asso- 
ciate of English officers for many years.”’ 

At Kars, Lutfaliah married a lady—a Tar- 
kish ledy. In relation to his domestic infeli- 
cities with her, he says :— 

“| married a young lady whom I had known 
when in Kars and whose destiny had brought 
her hither some time before my arrival. Man 

s naturally deluded by temptations, and in 
many cases he is rot undeceived until he finds 
hime: lf completely entangled in the net of 
trouble. In over-rating small evils we gene- 
raliy bring upon curselves heavier ones. The 
dream of my happiness in the married state was 
but a short one, and I soon found myself more 
involved in domestic anxieties than before. 
When a bachelor, I thought for myself only, 
but now I had to think of another person too, 
whore fate had joined mine. The repletion of 
my puree likewise began to be changed for 
depletion; and to crown al these difficulties, 
to my great sorrow, I disc»vered my new com- 
panion to be of a very pettish and hypochon- 
driacal temper, to which I had to submit in 
fature. Such inconveniences can be easily ob- 
viated by our law in divorcing a wife, not only 
for crimes, but even if she is disagreeable. But 
who can have the heart to part with his faith. 
fal companion without serious cause? This 
bad practice prevails only among the lower 
classes of the people.’’ 

With the Moslem rich, says Lutfullah, 
divorce is less common. 

“Aman of high station in life may marry 
four wives at once or gradually, and may have 
as many handmaids as he can support; then 

f rom ameng such a number he is eure to find 
ene who gives him every satisfaction, and the 
rest may be maiatained without being repu- 
diated, each knowing that she has only herself 
to thank for a rival in her lord’s affections, as 
she ought to have made herself so dear to him 
that he could not have desired a change. 
Here I drop the grand subject of monogamy 
and polygamy, controverted between the 
doctors of Mohamedanism ani Christianity. 
There are many things to be said on both sides, 
but I will not enlarge my journal with these 
discussions. I side with my own law, though 
I have been a monogamist throughout all my 
life.’? 

Lutfullah’s contrast between the social ar- 
rangements of his own country and England, 
is curious. 

‘Seclusion of women from the society of 
men is considered a fault by the English, but a 
virtue by us, the true believers. The English 
leave their women to remain uncontrolled in 
life, and permit them to enjoy the society of 
men both in public and private. Poor crea- 
tures! naturally weak, how many of them fall 
victims to the brutal intrigues of men! How 
many families of high name have been ruined 
by this unreasonable license! In London alone, 
eighty thousand females are said to be regis- 
tered im the black records. If you take an 
evening walk in one of the quarters of that 
greatest city of the world, called Regent street, 
you will find many ladies of exquisite beauty 
and high accomplishments, forsaken by their 
relatives and friends, in the practice and per- 
haps under the obligation of committing black 
deeds. Who isto blame for all this? I say, 
nothing else but the license established by the 
civilizers. I do not say that all Mohamedan 
ladies are virtuous. Virtue and vice are two 
sisters, the former fair and the latter black ; and 
no nation has ever been and sball ever be un. 
influenced by the two ladies. But limits 
and restraints prescribed by the Mohamedan 
law and usage in domestic affairs, I am bound 
to say, at all events prevent increase in vice 
and decrease in virtue, The time of the Mo- 
hamedan ladies being occupied in needle- 
work, in the performance of their religious 
duties five times a day, in looking over 
their kitchens and other household affairs, 
they have no leisure to think of admirers. 
Their marriages are arranged by their pa- 
rents, who are their best friends, and whose 
experience in worldly affairs must be greater 
than theirs. Opportunities are in general af- 
forded to the bride to see her would be hus. 
band from a loop-hole or a window before she 
is married to him; and no matrimonial con- 
tract is considered binding unless the lawfully 
attested consent of both parties is first obtained 
and taken down by the law-officer appointed 
by the Government to solemnize the marriage. 
Thus many bitter feuds and lasting animosities 
which poison the minds of contending rivals 
are avoided, and marriage unions are not only 
free from cemtamination, but from the dread 
of it. In short, seclusion secures women from 
thoss delusions and temptations which irritate 
the mind with flecting joys, leaving behind the 
permanent sting of bitter remorse ; while, never 
having tested the untversal triumph and domi- 
nion which beauty gives in the circles of Eu- 
rope, the pang of lost power is not added to 
the painful sensation of fading charms.’’ 

Ob, Lutfullah ! 





AnotueR Poeticat Propuecy.—A corres- 
pondent of « Notes and Queries” calls atten- 
tion to the following lines by Byron : 


Look to the East, where Ganges’ swarthy race 
Shall shake your tyrant empire to its base ; 

Lo! there Rebellion rears her ghastly head, 
And glares the Nemesis of native dead ; 

Till Indus roils a deep purpureal flood, 

And claims his long arrear of northern blood. 
So may ye perish! Pallas, when she gave 
Your free-born rights, forbade ye to enslave. 


Raisinc Cats anv Doas.—During a heavy, 
but genial, shower towards the end of this last 
March, an old stone-breaker said to me, “ This 
is the rain, sir, to make the cafs and dogs 
grow!’ pointing as he spoke to the hedge-side 


BURIED IN THE OCEAN. 


WRITTEN FOR THE GATURDAT EVENING Post, 
BY G. W. HAME. 


‘* Accompanied by her father, she had lef: her home 
in feeble health, hoping that a sea-vo) age and a win- 
ter'’s residence in the genial climate of Italy would 
prove beneficial; batall in vaia. On the evening of 
the fourteenth day out from New York, she died, and 
on the folowing mcrning her body was deposited in 
the great deep ''—Extract from a friend's letter. 


Afar from those whose love had made, lost one, 
Long hours of silent suffering dear t+ thee, 
Death called thee home, when the broad evening sun 
. Was resting on the sea ! 


No more, when summer flowers their sweets are 
flinging 
Upon the slumb'rous air, o'er valleys wide, 
Shalt thou sad songs of olden time be singing, 
At quiet eventide. 


No more, when clear frost in the moonlight 's gleam- 
ing,— 
When midnight winds through leafless woods are 
sighing ,— 
No more of pleasant memories fondly dreaming, 
Shalt thou be lying. 


Swayed by the motion of the restless deep, 
Far down in coral halle divinely reared, 
To ampbyonic music, thou dost sleep 
lu death, by death endeured ! 


There, in a tomb of nature's proud adorning, 
Ob, gentle soul ! in thy pure faith unshaken, 
Secuiely sieep, till on a new life's morning 
Thy blue eyes waken ! 
Septembee Sth, (857 


THE STORY UF BIANCA CAPELLO. 





Leaving the Grand Canal and turning into a 
more narrow ‘‘ water strect,’’ we came to the 
Palazzo Trevisano, arich and lofty edifice of 
mingled Gothic and Venetian styles. It be- 
longed to the Capello family, and was the home 
of Bianca, whose eventfal life has been the 
theme of novelist and poet. She was gifted 
with ‘the fatal dower of beauty’’—a beauty 
wild and enrapturing as that of the fabled Circe. 
Her parents watched its gradual development, 
and built up for hera future of even royal 
grandeur; but while they deemed her yet a 
child, her woman’s heart had awakened, and 
she loved passionately the gay and handsome 
Pietro Buonaventura, who daily passed her 
father’s palace to his vocation as a writer in 
the Bank of Salviati. To those days, as to our 
own, may be applied the homely Saxon adage, 
‘Where there is a will there is a way,” and 
often did the fair Bianca bribe the porter of the 
palace-door to yield to her the key. Then she 
stole down the marble steps, where her lover’s 
gondola lay waiting in the deep shadow cast 
by some neighboring balcony, and springing 
into it, glided over the silent canals until the 
“fresher breeze of morning’’ gave token of the 
coming day. When returning, she crept gen. 
tly to her chamber. For many weeks this 
dream of love continued; but at length the 
lordly father’’ found an alliance worthy of his 
peerless daughter, and bade her prepare for 
the nuptials. Great was his wonder, when, 
with tears of agony, she implored him to refuse 
for her the marriage proposal. Tte parents 
sternly commanded compliance with their wishes, 
and left her. When night came, the wonted 
signal told her that below awaited the gon- 
dola. For the last time she descended the 
marble stairway, and then away with her lover 
over the calm lagoon to the mainland ficd the 
high-born Bianca Capello, with Pietro Buona- 
ventura, the child of the people. But « Love, 
like Death, levels all distinctions.”” They hur- 
ried on to Florence, where they implored the 
protection of Francisco, son of Cosmo de Me- 
dici. He was young and sympathetic, and wil- 
lingly granted it, making Pietro an officer of 
his household, and bestowing high honors upon 
both the fugitives. The enraged father of Bi- 
anca renounced her forever, and even induced 
the “Council of Ten’’ to set a price upon the 
head of Pietro. 

The sunlight of prosperity served but to re- 
veal the dark selfishness of Buonaventura’s na- 
ture, and soon Bianca discovered she had given 
life, love, and hope toa villain. Then came 
the bitterest and most crushing trial of her wo- 
man’s heart—desertion by him for whom she 
had abandoned parents, home, and country. At 
last, in her despair, she sought a refuge from 
his scorn and neglect in the adoration of Fran- 
cisco, over whom she exercised the power of 
an enchantress. He was perfectly beneath her 
spell; and when his wife, Joanna of Axstria, 
died (from a broken heart, the result of his in- 
fidelity), he married Bianca Capello, and pre- 
sented her to his court as their queen. An am- 
bassador was despatched to Venice to demand 
her, “ the daughter of St. Mark,”’ as his con- 
sort. Quickly were the vows of vengeance 
once uttered by the Capelli forgotten, and 
gracious was the reception accorded to the en- 
voy of Francisco. A deputation accompanied 
them to Florence, to assist in the second and 
public nuptials. The first had been in secret. 
Pietro was murdered by some of his reckless 
associates, and Bianca became the renowned 
beauty of Florence, encircled by the admira- 
tion of adoring crowds. But there was one 
whose evileye was upon her, Francisco's uncle, 
the Cardinal de Medici. Skilled in the deadly 
poisons which made that family the terror of 
Europe, he found means to drug the drinking- 
cups of the Duke and Dachess, and they both 
perished within a few days of each other. 
Bianca Capello was buried privately in the 
crypt of San Lorenzo at Florence, her name 
blotted from the public archives, and the words 
«the vile Bianca’’ written in their place. Thus 
ended the career of the matchless and beauti- 
ful «« Daughter of Venice.””—Madame Le Vert’s 
Souvenirs of Travel. 





Preparations FoR Deatu.—When you lie 
down at night, compese your spirits as if you 
were not to wake till the heavens be no more. 
And when you awake in the morning, consider 
the new day as your last, and act accordingly. 
Surely that night cometh of which you shall 
never see the morning, or the day of which you 
shall never see the night; but which of your morn- 
ings or nights, you know not. Let the mantle 
of worldly enjoyment hang loose about you, that 
it may be safely dropped when death comes to 





Willows, which were covered with the bursting 
catkins, which are called by some people « cats | 
and dogs,’’ and which were used on Palm Sun- 

day to represent the branches of palm. Does 


carry you into another world. When the fruit 
is ripe, it falls off the tree easily. So, when a 
Christian’s heart is truly weaned from the 


world, he is prepared for death. A heart dis- | 








| Acd this was not all. 





this throw any light on the singular saying engaged from the world is a heavenly one, and | 


which heads this note? Curuperr Bepr. 


— Notes and Querics. 


jis befure us 


then we are ready for beaven, whea our heart 


3. 


i 


Tax Hvrsoxs or Hisrony.—It is not, per- 
haps, generally known that the cause for the 
historically celebrated hatred entertained by 
the famous Cardinal Richelieu, of Louis Thir- 
teenth’s time, towards Anne of Austria (and, 
though seemingly absurd, it is the true one) 
is as follows :—The Queen’s charms, most no- 
ble, and so regal, had inspired the cardinal 
with a wild and presumptuous passion. This 
was perceived by Madame de Chevreuse, the 
beautiful confidant of the Queen. The conf- 
dant disliked the Cardinal, but in order to play 
him a trick, and to arouse her royal mistress 


| (a pleasure for whicn Anne of Austria paid by 


many years of unhappiness) she determined to 
lead the Cardinal to believe that Anne of Aus- 


| tria would listen to his criminal suit, ifhe would 
‘Dut satisfy a whim of hers, which made her 


earnestly desire to see him dance the saraband ! 
He must dance it, said 
the giddy Ducyess ce Chevreuse, “in a com- 
plete suit, such as was worn by the pantaloon 
of the theatre,’’ which is to say, a suit of red 
and green cloth, made in the most absurd fa- 
shion—one leg red and the other green, and 
trimmed with silver belle—besides which, bis 
eminence the Cardinal must wear a cap, trim- 
med also with bells, It is a bistorical fect, that 
the Duchess succeeded it persuading the Car. 
dinal to do this. He absolutely danced the 
saraband in the presence of the Queen, with 
castanets in his hands. The Duchess bad not 
told the Queen what a promise she bad made 
in her name, and when the Cardinal, having 
finished his saraband, fell at the Queen's feet, 
and declared his guilty passion, Anne, though 
almost convulsed with laughter, recovered her- 
self sufficiently to repulse the faithless minister 
with scorn and indignation. Tricked and 
laughed at! This was quite sufficient to 
awaken life-long hatred in the heart of Armand 
de Richelieu. 


EPITAPHS. 


The following quaint Epitaphs are from Pet- 
tigrew’s * Chronicles of the Tombs :”’ 


On Menipitn, an Organist at St. Mary Wilton 
College, Oxford : 
Here lies one blown out of breath, 
Who lived a merry life and died a Merideth. 





Ox Tuomas Huppugstons. 
Here lies Thomas Huddlestone. Reader, don’t smile! 
But reflect, as this tombstone you view, 
That death, who killed him, in a very short while 
Will huddle a stone upon you. 


At Belfast :— 
Beneath this stone lies Katherine, my wife, 
In death my comfort, and my plague through life. 
Oh, Liberty !—But soft ! I must not boast, 
She’ll haunt me else, by jingo! withher ghost. 
—Patrick Leary. 


In a similar strain is the following : 


Anna Lovett. 
Beneath this stone, and not above it, 
Lie the remains of Anna Lovett ; 
Be pleased, good reader, not to shove it, 
Lest she should come again above it. 
For, ’twixt you and I, no one does covet 
To see aguin this Anna Lovett. 


Lord Byron indulged himself in the exercise 
of an epitaph : 


On Joun Apams, of Southwell, a Carrier, who 
died of Drunkenness, Sept., 1807. 


John Adams lies here, of the parish of Southwell, 
A Carrier who carried his can to his mouth well ; 
He carried so much, and he carried so fast, 

He could carry no more—so was carried at last ; 
For the liquor he drank, being too much for one, 
He could not carry off—so he’s now carri-on. 


At Crayford Churchyard, Kent: 


On a Parisu CLERK. 
To the memory of Peter Izop, who was 3 years 
parish clerk of this parish, and always proved himself 
a pious and mirthful man. 


The life of this clerk was just threescore and ten, 
During half of which time he had sung out Amen ; 
He married when young, like other young men ; 
His wife died one day, so he chanted Amen. 

A second he took, she departed—what then? 

He married, and buried a third with Amen. 

Thus his joys and his sorrows were treble, but then 
His voice was deep bass, as he chanted Amen. 

On the horn he could blow as well as most men, 
But his horn was exalted in blowing Amen. 

He lost all his wind after threescore and ten, 

And here with three wives he waits till again 

The trumpet shall rouse him to sing out Amen. 


At Ashburton Church, ob, 1779: 


On EvizaBetu IRELAND. 
Here I lie, at the chancel door, 
Here I lie because I’m poor. 
The farther in, the more you pay ; 
Here I lie as warm as they. 


At Nettlebed, Oxfordshire, is an epitaph : 


Here lies Father and Mother, and Sister and I, 

Wee all died within the short space of one short year. 
They be all Buried at Wimdiec except I, 

And I be buried here 


At St. Andrew’s, Plymouth : 
Here lies the body of James Vernon, Esq., only survi- 


ving son of Admiral Vernon. 
Died 23d July, 1753. 


At Kir Keel: 
Here lies the remalas of Thomas Nichols, who died in 


Philadelphia, March, 1753. Had he lived, 
he would have been burted here. 


At Montrose, 1757: 


Here lyes the Bodeys of George Young and Isabel 
Guthrie, and all their posterity for more 
than fifty years backwards. 


In Winchester Cathedral Churchyard : 


Thomas Fletcher, a Grenadier in the North Hants 
Militia, died May 12, 1764, aged 26 years. 


Here sleeps in peace a Hampshire Grenadier, 

Who caught his death by drinking cold small beer. 
Soldiers, be wise from his untimely fall, 

And when you're hot drink strong, or not at all. 


Restored by the Garrison in 1781: 


An honest soldier never is forgot, 
Whether he die by musket or by pot. 


At Bunhill Fields : 


Here lies 
Dame Mary Page, 

Relict of Sir Gregory Page, Bart., 
Who departed this life, March 4th, 1728, 
in the 56th year of her age 
In 67 months she was tapped 66 times ; 
Had taken away 240 galions of water, 
Without ever repining at her case, 
Or ever fearing the operation. 


In a very different vein is the following in an 
Irish country churchyard : 


A little Spirit slumbers here, 

W ho to one heart was very dear. 

Ob ! he was more than life or light, 

Its thought by day—its dream by night! 

The chill winds came—the young flower faded 
And died—the grave its sweetness shaded. 
Fair boy, thou shouldst have wept for me, 
Not I have had to mourn o’er thee ; 

Yet not long shali this sorrowing be— 

Those roses I have planted round, 

To deck thy d, 

When spring’ giles next those roses wave, 
They ht 


ear and sacred groun 


Llush upon thy mether’s grave. 


INFLUENCE OF PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Of the powerful influence of periodical litera- 


tore in forwarding the progress of genera) in- | 


tellect, and the necessity of its agency to the 


end proposed, there are few, perhaps, who even | 


yet have formed a proper estima‘e; and some 


jealous eye, not for the information it gene- 
relizes and diffuses (though there want not ob- 
jectors even on such narrow aad invidious 
grounds), but as Lostile to the more exalted 


there are who are disposed to regard it with a | 


! 
} 
| 
} 
| 


| 


} 
| 


interests of science and literature; as en- | 


coureging a tate for superficial information, 


| 


and abstracting it from more elaborate and pro- 


found research. 
found scienc: and elaborate research now pro- 
duced fewer in number, and in less eager re- 


quest, than when the sixpenny trash that bore | 


But are the works of pro- | 


} 


! 


the name of magazines was confined to less | 
than a fiftieth part of the present respectable 


circulation ? 


Have they not increased, on the. 


contrary, & bhundred-fold? and is not the de- 
mand fur them still iacreasing in geometrical , 
proportion, together wit the increas» of those 


more accessib'e and popular periodicals? to 


and from which, in fact, they alternate'y give | 


and receive new excitements, and new occa 


sions—at once deriving and imparting new ma 
terials for research and illustration, and an ex. | 
tended sphere of encouragement and remune- | 


ration. Many must be superficial, as it is call- 


ed, before the few can be availably profonnt; | 


as well as some must be profound before the 
materiale can be furnished for’ superficial 
grvification; the diffused effect can 
be increased in proportion to the concen 

tric cause. In other words, the many must 
have some knowledge before they can either be 
benefited by or appreciate the wisdom of those 
who have much; and the few must have accu- 
mulated, digested, and arranged, before the 
many can be benefited by diffasion. 

Great minds, whose intensity has been fed 
and fostered by elaborate abstraction, from the 
profundity of their researches and the vastness 
of their comprehension, infuse a new and im- 
perishable spirit into the immensity of space, 
which expands through distant ages: they 
create, as it were a new intellectual atmosphere, 
which ultimately is breathed, in some degree, 
by all. There is, at this time, perhaps, scarce. 
ly any artisan in our workshops, and, in one 
part at least of the United Kingdom (to say 
nothing of foreign regions), scarcely a peasant 
at his plough, who has not some available 
ideas ministering to his comfort or his gratifi- 
cation (although the very name of Lord Bacon 
may not be known to him) which he never 
would have had if Bacon had never lived and 
written. Yet, it was only as it became pro- 
gressively superficialized, as it were—that is to 
say, as it became popularized, by diffusion 
through less abstract and less voluminous pub- 
lications—through fugitive essays, and still 
more fugitive conversations, that the results of 
his wisdom and discoveries became extensively 
operative. 

That great man indeed—that almost more 
than man—that new creator of the mind 
of his long-mystified and benighted species! 
seems himself to have manifested some convic. 
tion of the principles of these observations, 
when he composed, in so popular a form, that 
beautiful little volume of Essays, which has 
tempted more readers to the study of his pro- 
found and elaborate works than all the lavish 
commendations of the learned and initiated 
few could ever have induced to such research. 
They were his superficials, as some might call 
them, that led to an extended familiarity with 
his profundities; as those who slake their 
thirst on the margin may be tempted to plunge 
into the stream Those Essays have precisely 
the character that would have fitted them fora 
periodical miscellany ; and had such a publica- 
tion existed in his days, with a reading public 
prepared for the reception of such a boon, 
there can be little doubt that, through such a 
channel, he would have chosen to communicate 
them, as the 1readiest moans of giving extended 
circulation to the wisdom which they contain. 
—Thelwall's Miscellany. 


only 





GeorGe tHe Fovrtu’s Deatu.—No man 
clung to life with greater eagerness than George 
1V., or was more unwilling to hear from those 
about him any hint or suspicion of his appa- 
rent decay. When confined to his room, and 
his case had become evidently hopeless, he 
still felt the vital stamina so strong in him that 
he would not believe his own danger; he talked 





of preparations for the approaching Ascot | 
races, which he would attend in person, and | 
showed a confidence in his recovery, which all | 
around him knew to be impossible. On the | 
27th of May, 1830, prayers were ordered to be | 
read in the churckes for the restoration of the | 


was gradually approaching, the most contra 


his real state. 
arrived. He went to bed, without any par- | 
ticular symptom, on the night of the 25th of | 


forassistance. Sir Wathen Waller, who was in | 


THE LITTLE POOL WILL SOON 
BBE DRY. 


Oh, brightly beams the summer sky, 
And rarely blooms the clover, 

But the little pool will seon be dry, 
The summer soon be over 


Ob, light and soft the west wind blows, 
The flower bella gently ringing ; 

Bat blight will fall upon the rose 
W here now the bee is swing ag 


A smile is on the silver stream, 
A blush is on the flowers ; 

Bat the cloud that wears a golden gleam 
W LL) waste itself in showers 


Oh, Uttle hearts with gladness rife, 
Among the wavy grasses— 

A deeper shade will fold your life 
Than o'e« the meadow passes 


Ob, maiden lips, oh, lips of bleom ' 
Unburdened, save by singing, 

Pale Grief shall leave his soul of gloom 
W here Kisses now are clinging 


Oh, hope ts sweet, oh, youth is 
And love (s sweeter 


near, 

~hearer, 

Oh, life is sweet, and life is dear, 
But Death is often dearer 


Ob, shield the l ttle hearts from wrong, 
While et 
{ hie the 


dbood's laugh le rin 


wa 
Ar 


lipe that sloy the sony, 


Lefore they cease thelr sing 


s 


Ob rown with joy the brows of youth 


Before their brows are older 
such with love the Iipe of truth 


Before those lips are colder 


For the little pool will soon be dry, 
The summer soon be over, 

Though brightly beams the summer sky, 
And rarely blooms the cloves 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON 
FASHION AND DRESS. 





Among the numerous articles of dress pre- 
pared for the country and the seaside, we may 
mention cloaks of the bournouze form, made of 
cashmere of light texture, affording a conve- 
nient outward wrap, without being too warm 
for the season. The colors most generally 
adopted are gray, blue, and brown. For these 
cloaks a very pretty description of trimming 
has been introduced. It consists of a broad 
plueh band of a plaided pattern, and in a va- 
riety of colors. The Indian Tussore silk is 
also much employed for bournouze cloaks. 

Basquines of black or colored silk will be 
very fashionable during theautumn. They are 
made rather long, and have very much the ef. 
fect of pelisses, which name is, indeed, occa- 
sionally applied to them. They are trimmed 
either with black lace or with ruches of silk. 
The latter have a very showy effect. 

The continued warm weather defers the 
change (usual atthe present season) from sum- 
mer to autumn costume. Dresses of barege 
and silks of light hues are most prevalent in 
promenade or carriage costume. We may here 
describe two dresses, or rather complete toi- 
lettes, prepared for a lady of high rank prior to 
her departure from town. They are intended 
for the carriage drive and for forenoon visite. 

One of these dresses is composed of dove- 
color silk; and it has seven fhounces, each 
edged with a piping of white silk. With it is 
to be worn (as long as the weather may con- 
tinue sufficiently warm to permit it) a scarf 
mantelet of white sprigged muslin, edged all 
round by a broad hem, within which is a run- 
ning of light-green ribbon. The scarf is 
gathered down at the back by a bow and long 
ends of green ribbon. The bonnet is of white 
crape bouillonne, with a small plume of dove- 
color and white marabouts. 

The other dress, destined for the same lady, 
is composed of silk of a rich gold color, shaded 
with peach blossom. It has two jupes. The 
upper one is cut out in deep vandykes at the 
bottom, and these vandykes are edged with a 
ruche of ribbon of the same colors as those of 
the silk. The mantelet is of black lace, and 
the bonnet is of Paille de riz, ornamented on 
one side with a bunch of yellow broom. 

Dresses with double skirts are extremely 
This style of make is no longer 
confined to evening dress. It is adapted to 
dresses even of ordinary materia’s. The gray 
carmelite, at present so fasionable for plain 
out-door dress, has a very pretty effect in a 
double skirt, trimmed with rows of black or 
colored velvet. 

We have seen a dress of mauve color silk 
with a doudle skirt. The upper skirt was cut 
out in deep vandykes, and edged with a double 
ruche of si!k ; the under jupe had a single ruche 
of the same. 

Another dress of green chequered silk, like- 
wise with a double skirt, was trimmed with 
folds of silk cut the bias way, which produced 
a very pretty effect in the chequered silk. 

A variety of beautiful passementerie trim- 


fashionable. 


King’s health; and though the work of death | mings bave been introduced for the double 
skirts. Rows of velvet, black or colored, con- 
dictory accounts were constantly circulated of | tinne to be very fashionable.— London Lady’s 
At length the awful moment | Paper of August 29th. 


A Novst Matca.—A swimming match once 


June, but at three o’clock in the morning he | tok place at Paris between Madame de C—, 
seemed to awake in great sgitation, and called | 44d Marquise de B——, who undertook to ac- 


complish the distance between the Pont Neuf, 


attendance, came to his bedside, and at his| 4nd the Pont Notre Dame, in a given time, 


then exclaimed, ‘« Watty, what is this? 


request helped to raise him from his bed. He | bring allowed the use of the left hand only, the 
It is | o'her to be occupied in holding a green para- 


death! They have deceived me!’ And in| S80l, to screen the visage of the fair swimmers 


that situation, without a struggle, expired.— | 
Raikes’ Journal. 





into four classes :— 


dirtied. 


” 


getting through the time. 


of what they read. 





| others to profit by it also.—Coleridge. 


Sand Glasses—who retain nothing, and are | 
content to get through a book for the sake of jn Joose, wide trowsers, of fine cashmere, white 


| 


from the sun. The usually quiet naked river 


| was crowded with little boats. Count de C—— 
| himself sat at the head of the boat in which the 
ReapERs.—Those who read may be divided | fyir rivals had been conveyed to the midst of 


the river, and gave the signal for starting by 


1. Sponges—who absorb all they read, and hoisting a little blue flag. At the summons, 
retu’y1 it nearly in the same state, only a little the fuir Naiads plunged over either side of the 


boat, and were soon beheld gliding along 
rapidly as the stream. The ladies were attired 


striped with blue, the wrist bound with a scar- 


3. Strain Bags—who retain merely the dregs. let belt, a shirt of the finest cambric, with 


short sleeve. The Marquise de B—— was ofa 


4. Mogul Diamonds—eqaally rare and valua- | dark Moorish complexion, and her jet black 


ble, who profit by what they read, and enable tresses were confined by a net of scarlet silk, 


Tue Woruip or tHE Weppina Rixc.—Much 
lies in that seemingly emali circle—the wed- 
ding ring. We say seemingly small, for the 
thing, as viewed by the vulgar naked eye, is a tiny 

| hoop made forthe third feminine finger. Alack! 


} 


adorned with braid and tassels, while the golden 


| locks of her companion were secured upon a 


| 


shortened round her neck a la 
gaminde Paris. The dark eyed marquise won 


the victory by an arm’s length. 


roller, and 


Co Suixsreareon Potyrcamy.—If we were 


like the ring of Saturn, for good or evil it circies consulted by an enthusiastic Mormon as to the 


| a whole world; or, to take a less gigantic 
figure, it compasses a vast region; it may be 
Arabia Felix, and it may be Arabia Stony.— 
i Douztas Jerrold’s Caudle Lect: 


wives he should take—how many it 
fe to go—we would answer him in 


number ot 
would be sa 
the following Snakspearian quotation :—<Go 


to 


Sr icrry wv Excise Dress.—In the fami 
lies of many of the nobility and geatry of Eng- 
land, possessing an annual income which of 
itself would be an ample fortune, there is 
greater economy of dress and more simplicity 
in the furnishing of the dwelling than there is 
in many of the houses of our citizens, who are 
barely able to supply the daily wants of their 
families by the closest attention to their busi- 
ness. A friend of ours, who scojourned not 
long since, several months in the vicinity of 
some of the wealthy landed aristocracy of Eny;- 
land, whose ample rent-rolls would have war- 
ranted a high style of fashion, was surprised at 
the simplicity of manners practiced. Servants 
are much more numerous thao with us, but 
the ladies made more account of one silk dress 
than would be thought here of a dozen. 

They were generally clothed in good, sub- 
stantial stuifs, and a display of fine clothing 
and jewelry was reserved for great occasions. 
The furniture of the mansions, instead of being 
turned out of doors every few years for new 
and more fashionable styles, was the same 
which the ancestors of the families for several 
generations had possessed ; substantial and ip 
excellent preservation, but plain and without 
any pretensions to elegance. Even the car- 
pets on many suits of pariors hid been on the 
floors for fy years, and were expected to do 
servige for another half century. With us how 
different is the state of things. We are wasting 
an amount of wealth in this country on show 
and fashion, which, rightly appled, would 
renovate the condition of the whole popula- 
tion of the world, and Christianize and educate 
all mankind. 





Jarangsk Swoxers —-There is no nation 
whose people understand the use and appre- 
ciate the luxury of tobacco better than the 
Japanese; the pipe and a well fiiled tobacco 
pouch are considered by them as indispensable 
accompaniments to the things which contribute 
to man’s happiness on earth. Men of all classes 
there are inveterate smokers; the Japanese 
pipe is about half the size of a lady’s thimble 
—it is led with tobacco, lighted, and three or 
four whifl's taken, when it is cleaned out for 
fresh tobacco. “It is not the use, but the 
abuse of this habit that shortens human life.’’ 
« The Dotch are bad smokers,’’ says Morigiana 
Takitsero.— Doty's Journal. 


Co” Nonsense—sense that happens to differ 
from our own. 
Useful Receipts. 

Drying Sweet Corn.—As you are luxuria- 
ting this month in that delicious compound, 
succotash, remember the dearth of next winter, 
and lay in a generous supply of this insissipa- 
ted article. The beans will take care of them- 
selves well enough, but the corn requires skill 
to evaporate its water, and leave behind In the 
kernel its sugar, starch, and gum, and those es- 
sential oils which lend their charm to the dish 
of corn and beans. Take the corn when in its 
best conditions for this purpose. If too old 
upon the stalk, it will be too old next winter 
when dried. Juicy, plump ears, when the milk 
is richest, should be selected. They may be 
dried in the green state or boiled and then 
dried. In either case, scrape the corn from the 
cob, and dry upon sheets ia bright, sunny wea- 
ther, and finish off in pans in the oven or over 
the stove. When the drying is once com- 
menced, the evaporation should be kept up 
until it is finished. Sweet corn, soured in the 
drying, is ruined.— American Agriculturist. 
A Sune Remepy ror a Feton.—It is said by 
somebody, who pretends to know all about it, 
that the following is a sure remedy for the 
felon :—** Take a pint of common soft soap, 
and stir it in air-slacked lime till it is of the 
consistency of glazier’s putty. Make a leather 
thimble, fill it with this composition, and insert 
the finger therein, and change the composition. 
once in twenty minutes, and a cure is certain.’? 
We happen to know that the above is a certain 
remedy, and recommend it to any who may be 
troubled with that disagreeable ailment.—Bu/- 
Salo Adv. 
To Crean Brack Sink Groves, Kip Boorse 
axp Snors.—To three parte of white of egg, 
and one part of ink. Mix it well, then damp a 
sponge with it, and rub it over the gloves, &c. 
Hvucketserry Wine.—These Derries were 
very abundant in the year 1854, and a grocer 
in Hartford having accumulated a large quan- 
tity, filled a barrel of them to the bung, and 
then pourad molasses in upon them until it was. 
fall. A powerful fermentation followed, and im 
two or three months a clear, pleasant wine or 
syrup was drawn from the cask. He them 
turned the barrel on end, took out the head 
and readily sold the berries for making pies, 
etc. The liquid was much esteemed, and was 
found, like the berries, to be an active diuretic, 
and very efficient in uriaary obstructions. It 
is very probable that a like process with black- 
berries and other fruits would preduce a plea- 
sant beverage, and with but very little trouble. 
Sivetes Curs rom a Syaxe Bire.—Mr, 
Jno. Andrews, of Darlington, informs us that 
he had a small negro boy, who, mistaking « 
mocasin for a stick, picked it up, and was bit- 
ten on the thumb. Mr. A. had frequently been: 
informed that his grandfather, who was a great 
hunter, had never failed to prevent any evil 








washing the wound in water, and at the same 
time squeezing out the poison. He, in this 
case, resorted to this cure. Holding the wound- 
ed member under water, he washed it for some 
time. The cure was complete; the thumb did 
not even swell. The bite of the mocasin is as 
much dreaded as that of the rattlesnake. This 
statement may be relied upon. Mr. Andrews 
is a man of character.— Exchange Paper. 

Mitx Paint.—-The milk paint—made of 
milk and lime—is said to have been used on 
the continent of Earope for several yeara, with 
good success, I* dries quickly, has no smell, 
and is prepared as follows : 

‘¢ Take fresh curds—bruise the lumps of lime 
|on a grinding stone or in an earthen pan or 
| mortar, to make it just thick enough to be 
| kneaded. Stir this mixture without adding 
| more water, and a white colored fluid will seou 





4 
| be obtained, which will serve as a paint. It Gis 


| may be laid on with a brush with as much ease 


as varnish, and it dries in very speedily. It. rs 


must, however, be used the same day it is.- 


made, for if kept till next day it will be tee 
thick; consequently no more must be made 
| at one time than can be laid on im a day, 


consequences resulting from a snake bite, by uu 
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te 
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TO MY FRIEND. 


WRITTER FOR THE SACTRDAY EVENING Prost, 
: BY ALICE CARY. 


| There ts no help for me! I know now; 
The long empicyment of my hope is past ; 

| troubled heaven unceasingly, and thou 
Wert given in answer to my preyer, at last. 


1 thought the moon would fil! ber tender ura 
With softer light, when thou wert come to me ; 
That al) the larks would silently retarn 
From the red gate of morning, seeing thee. 


And thou art here, and weariest out the day 
With honied kisses, more than | can name ; 

Bat while I take up thoughtful words to pray, 
My heart is empty, aching all the same. 


There is no help, my heart, ab, me! ah, me! 
Vet this perhaps is left, to be resigned ; 
And more than this, for still it rests with thee 
To give the good which thou did’st hope to find. 


THE ORCHARD SPRING. 





WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
BY MAGGIE C. HIGBY 

What wonder that the twilight eky 
Is blushing o'er the distant sea, 

This evening by the orchard spring, 
Somebody told his love to me 

The breezes heard the secret where 
They listened in the alders by, 

And quick as thought they skipped the waves 
And lisped it to the Western sky 


The clover blossoms, filled with bees, 
Grew rosier beneath thetr flight ; 
The lily drooped her pretty head, 
And sighed to think her leaves were white 
A bluebird sung a song o'erhead, 
As full of joy as it could be. 
And all the fairies in the grass 
Laughed loud and clapp’d their hands with glee 


Ab, my own heart leaped quicker than 
The winds across the waves away ; 
I need not blame the summer clouds, 
My cheeks were rosier st{)) than they. 
And happier was I than the bird 
That sung his vespers in the tree, 
With hearing by the orebard spring 
That wond'rous love of his for me. 


THE 
TOWER OF HARKSTONE CASTLE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “PAUL FERROLL.” 


THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 


THE KING COMES TO HIS OWN. 

It was avery short time after these events 
bat old Phillis became Miss Chinaway, and 
bat Mr. and Mrs. Spoker lived with her in 
stone Castle. Mr. Spoker continued his 
ice as usual, and was little at home. Hise 
fe and their one little boy were constant in- 
of Harkstone, and more or less compa- 
ons to Phillis, But her habits were too much 
nfirmed by age, and by her very limited in- 
ect, to alter in proportion to her fortunes. 
he sluak about, dropping curtseys to the foot- 
m, till strictly forbidden by Mrs. Spoker, 
ind dusting her own room with unconquerable 
ity. When the idea could be convey- 
to her that any particular thing was wrong, 
would forbear that thing—why it was 
she never reflected, the fact was enough; 
as to other probibitions, she disregarded 
m. Curtseying to the footman ehe left off, 
dusting she adhered to. She made an 
quantity of worsted stockings, ceas- 
to knit only at those times when she had 
re worsted ; for it was very long before 
b understood that she had money to spend 
curing things she wished to have. Idle- 
unhappily, she could not enjoy; nor was 
she had been trained to any pleasure 
; if anything occurred which could fill 
sant hours, therefore, it was aboon. One 
. Spoker’s brothers brought the old heir. 
log ; and this dog she dimly looked upon 
charge, and fed and attended upon it, 
doted upon her. Its real name was 
but she called it by the goneral name of 
eppy,”’ which she was accustomed to ap- 
-. dogs of all ages. «‘ Pooppy,”’ she would 
— come, pooppy, pooppy ;’’ and he fawned 
and frolicked round her much the more 
sratic possessor of the castle of the two. 
asic degrees she came to assert this dog’s 
to do what he liked—to lie on the chairs, 
“.! the cream, to ran over the garden.— 
Brder not to allow these things from Mre. 
ter would have been obeyed, but eluded, 
} perhaps resented; and Mrs. Spoker had 
‘own viewr which induced her to cultivate 

Me affection {the heiress. 
: ' dy was four years old; and the 
t Pirilis made many advances to him, 
bh the mother was very anxious to pro- 
b= But Phillis’s notions of children were 
from those who occasionally had been 
iGded to her old guardian’s care, and among 
she had always been a fivorite ; but then 
habits were not so tender as little Harry 
. What she heard other people say 
much in the habit of adopting; her ad- 
to these young persons, therefore, had 
lly been in the style of her mother’s ;— 
Ill give you the stick, naughty boy ;”’ or «I 
I'll soon make you remember.”’ No 


v 


ADC 


= 


of execution had attached to these me- | 
either in her own mind, or that of the, 


hins, who proceeded in their own course 
te’ regardiess of her. But Harry Spoker 
ht of them more seriously; and in his 


he treated them as though they had | 


ths. “Naughty, ugly old miss,” 
reply, “I will whip you, for I hate 


sidlbe 


Phillis paid no kind of attention to | 
d words, but would pour her tea icto | 
per, and hold it out for him, asif no | 


MManguage had passed on either side. If he 


lm fancy to pull down her gray hair, or to, 
; 
chher pocket for her housewife, he was 


welcome ; and when he once or twice 

face behind the screen she played at 

with him till he himself was exhausted. 

, ‘laughed out all my langh,” said be; 

now.” 

He: persevering blandishments by degrees 

me his suspicions, and he began to grow 

her company, and to exertall his whims 

Bach of his aifection, upon her. This 

her very happy, and sh same his slave 

bas if sre were stil! the ragged dweller 

me cottage. Mrs. Spohr 

Meehe knew that Llakstone Cast 
irl’s power. 


be 


>was ce 


was 
2. 
me have bul the: 


said she, to her husband; ‘and I really don’t 
myself think she is deficient. She chooses her 
own dinner now, and she can buy things at the 
shop as well as anybody.” 

“That’s all very well,” said Mr. Spoker ; 
“but her sense, or her nonsense alike, ought 
to leave the estate to the captain; but, my 
dear, I won't have any interference to induce 
her to dispose of it otherwise. 
serious.” 

Mrs. Spoker answered nothing ; but she kept 
her own ideas on the subject. She could not 
quite satisfy herself whether or not Phillis be- 
lieved that she was really the owner of the cas- 
tle. Phillis inhabited it in silence, as she had 
done the cottage, conforming to all that other | 
people did ; but Mrs. Spoker tried to arouse in| 
her a sense of possession. She often exhorted 





Now, I’m quite 


| 
} 


words which, like others, Phillis adopted, 
and, when she found occasion, applied them. 

Little Harry one day, trying in vain to draw 
| her from her knitting to play, said, 

« Shall you never be ready, Silly ?’’ for that , 
was the appellation to which he had reduced 
| Phillis. 

«. Yes; but you wait a minute. 
myself to fill my position.”’ 

And when Harry asked, «‘ What's that mean, 
Silly ?’”’ she answered, 

«I’m bound to finish your stockings afore 
| Sunday.” 
| And indeed she worked hard for Harry. 

Mrs. Spoker tried to make her comprehend 
that Mr. Chinaway had made her possessor of 
Harkstone by a paper,—she did not call it a 
wili; and this transaction Phillis seemed to 
comprehend better than any in which actual 
money passed before her eyes. 

« He drew a paper,”’ said Phillis, collecting 
the heads of the argument, ‘‘ and put in any- 
body’s name as pleased him. He was the 
master.”’ 

«« And you are the mistress now,’’ said Mrs. 
Spoker, ‘and can put in anybody’s name, 
too.”’ 

‘Just as you please, ma’am,’’ said Phillis. 

“ No, you must not say that. I’ve nothing 
to do with it. But probably you like some 
people better than others. Whom do you 
like ?”’ 

«| like them as is kind to me,’’ said Phillis ; 
and the subject seemed to pass as entirely from 
her mind as if it had been a lesson read at 
school. 

«« Be kind to poor Phillis,” said Mrs. Spoker 
to her little son, «‘ and don’t call her Silly; call 
her Phillis.” 

The people in the county were very much 
amused by what had taken place in the old 
castle, and several of the families called there, 
and tried to see the heiress. But Mr. Spoker 
was a sensible man, and would neither allow 
her to appear before such people, nor his wife 
to profit by her own residence in the castle to 
enter into their society. He explained the 
manner in which he and Mrs. Spoker were situ- 
ated, and declared himself merely the agent 
for the estate, and that his wife, at the request 
of Captain Graburn, had consented to live with 
the friendless Phillis. People in general gave 
him credit for a design to appropriate the es- 
tate ; but nobody could deny that what he said 
was rational and satisfastory. 

Meantime his own and his wife’s connections 
were not to be denied; and they came many 
and frequently to the castle. Still Mr. Spoker 
allowed no splendors. There was a certain 
sum appropriated by him to housekeeping, and 
he would not permit his wife to add more than 
that sum to their own income. 

«« How should I answer, my dear, to the next 
possessor,’’ said he, ‘‘ when accounts come to 
be looked over, for spending more than what 
will keep up a proper house for poor Phillis, 
and remunerate myself and you for our care 
of her ?”’ 

«That depends on who is the next posses- 
sor,”? said Mrs. Spoker. ‘*I heard her say 
one day it should be the person who was kind 
to her; and if anybody’s kind, I know who 
that is.”” 

“Did she, indeed,’ said Mr. Spoker.— 
«« What made her say that, I wonder ?”’ 

‘©Oh, you underrate her terribly,’’ said his 
wife. ‘She has far more sense than you 
think for.’’ 

“‘1’m afraid so,’’ muttered Mr. Spoker; and 
when he went to his room to write letters for 
that day’s post, he looked for Captain Gra- 
burn’s address, and indited him the following 
epistle : 


I must exert 


‘ Dear Str :—I feel myself in a very anxi- 
ous position; for should anything happen to 
old Miss Chinaway, and should she make a 
will contrary to jastice, I might be accused of 
neglecting your interests in a way very deroga- 
tory to my professional integrity. People will 
get about her, and there’s no knowing what 
impression they may make by affecting a kind 
manner, to which she has never been used. 
Therefore, my dear sir, I should strongly coun- 
sel you to pay a visit to the castle to look 
after your own fortunes, and flatter the heiress. 

‘¢ Yours, faithfally, 
“LL. Spoxer.”’ 


A few days brought him back the answer. 





*« Dvsiiy, Porto Bello Barracks. 
“My Dear Sin :—Many thanks; 
people go about her. 


the chance of securing what I might either 
fail to get, or be too old to have pleasure from 


as ever? 
« Yours, very truly, 
«CHARLES GRABURN. 
«*Many and kind thanks to you.”’ 


‘* He’s making game of me, I almost think,”’ 
said Mr. Spoker, to himself, as he folded up 
this letter. «* He need not have been so short 
upon me.’ 

The years 1855-4 passed away, all these cir- 
cumstances unaltered, except by the changes 
silently wrought on them by outward events. 
Phillis gradually took in some of the new ideas 
about her, and was thougit competent by the 
committee of a local charity to sign the sale of 

they wanted for enlarging 
Mrs. Spoker had been ver; 
She thorou 


, 


some land which 
their building. © 
benevolent about this land. ghiy 
were 


d to 


r wishes on this subject 


hool istifie 
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believed that ob 


alltorthe school, and was ju te j 
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| 
her to “exert herself to fill her gon, 
| 


but let | nim pefore her father or her brother perceived 


Life is too short to his approach. 


‘ flatter the heiress,’ and | am enjoying it now, | 


and have no mind to waste the present upon said he to himself, «« [’ve nothing, and she has 





| Lady Thames’s ball to-night, and ask that pret- 


in future. flow is the old girl ? as handsome ty, sweet, simple, high-bred girl to be my wife. 


| As it is—as it is—heigh-ho!” 


| 
| 


| Castle, out of his head as much as he could. 


A NOONDAY HALT 


A recent English traveller says :—We = 


supposed now to have past El Arish——the 
Egyptian quarantine station, on the Syrian 
frontiers. The road before us still contiues hot 
and dusty, though not quite so monotonous as 
heretofore; for every two hours or so we come 
upon a stump of trees and wretched little vil- 
lage cousisting of six or a dozen hovels, and | 
almost invariably another village just op. | 
posite to it, and as far away as you can 
see upon the borizon. When that dire- 
fol malady the plague used to be of fre- 





quent occurrence, then one or the other of 
these villages would be entirely deserted, and 
allotted for the residence or death place of such 
unhappy creatures as were stricken. Qn the 
movements of these unfortunates a strict watch 
was kept from the other village. The people 
left food and water for the use of the sick at 
some distance ; and such among the sufferers as 





were able fetched it for their use. The dying 
buried the dead; and the plague-village was 
desolate and deserted for many succeeding 
months. Here we come upon a efid son of the 


IN THE DESERT. 


desert, who, together with his camel, is luxuria- 
ting in the shade afforded by the hut and the 
palm tree. Enveloped in his loose meshlah 
(cloak. ) he avails himself of the favorable oppor- 
tunity offered for airing his dubiously-washed 
wearipg apparel, which the good woman of the 
house has washed for him and bung out to dry 
on the roof of the house. This is the last village 
we enccunter before arriving at Khan-Yonnes, 
the Syrian frontier, from which the sanatory 
cordon exterds to the sea on one side, and 
Hebron on the other. 








sale by assurances that Phillis understood what 
was wanted, and that she could fully enter into 
the scheme; snd when the trustees came to 
talk with the strange hefress, rejoiced aloud, 
for the sake of Harkstore school, that they un- 
derstood Phillis’s peculiarities to be only the 
result of previous circumstances, and the 
change in them. Mr. Spoker said to his 
wife : 

‘If ehe can do this, she can also make a 
will. I wish Captain Graburn would look after 
her.”? 

‘‘T am sure, my dear, I wish he would, poor 
young man,’’ said his wife. 

This young man, meantime, was going his 
own way, with as little reference to Harkstone 
Castle as possible. He had put it out of his 
head at once, and the raillery of the many and 
sympathy of the few were alike distasteful to 
him. He had done what was both right and 
very unpleasant, and he wished to have done 
with it altogether. It was an odd page in life, 
turned over, and, as far as depended on him, 
forgotten. Like other young soldiers, when 
the eventful 1854 came, he was entirely of opi- 
nion that England ought to go to war, because 
it would give the army the opportunity of ac- 
tive service, and was highly gratified to find 
his opinion adopted by the kings and queens 
of the earth, and hostilities declared against 
Russia. He belonged to a cavalry regiment 
which was not one of those ordered out upon 
service; and the moment this was ascertained, 
he posted to the Horse Guards to get upon ac- 
tive service, which he could only do by ex- 
changing into a regiment of infantry already 
under orders for the Crimea. In acting thus, 
he did what was not only pleasant to himself, 
but what ho had quite a right to do; for, ex- 
cept one first cousin by his mother’s side, he 
had not a relation whose wishes to detain him 
need have any weight with him. This first 
cousin was a bragging, prating fool, whom 
Charles Graburn never thought of except as an 
object to turn into ridicule. When he made 
his will, therefore, previously to leaving Eng- 
land, he was very much puzzled to know who 
should be his heir. «*It is but little,”’ said 
he, to himself, «« but, little or much, Nicholas 
Shipswood sha!l not have it! Ass!’ He re- 
tlected for a long time, and at last deter- 
mined. 

He had on his table a little book, containing 
“ Directions for Making a Will;”’ otherwise, if 
he had been obliged to consult a lawyer, he 
never would have had courage to do as he did. 
There was a young lady with whom he had 
danced all his last leave in London; whenever 
he could, he had ridden beside her in the 
park; and at last he had observed that when 
she caught sight of him in the doorway, the 
color blushed over her pretty face, and that in 
the open air in the Park, her eyes welcomed 


Then the straightforward and 
honest Charles Grabura had gone away; for, 


nothing. If I had—oh, if I had, I would go to | 


He went away, and put her, like Harkstone 





He was all for being happy, and he could not | 
have been happy if he had let his mind run on 
Florence; but her image recurred to him when | 
he was leaving Eng!and. 
«IT would have given her all,’’ said he to 
himself; ‘and she shall have it now, if I die; 
she can’t have it otherwise. Accordingly he 
drew up his will in her favor, securing to her 
all of which he, Charles Graburn, stood in pos- | 
session on that — day of , 1854. The wih | 
was witnessed by his servant, and left in the 
hands of a lawyer, whom he had occasionally | 
consulted. When Florence de Nyle saw her | 
last-season’s partner gazetted for the Crimea, 
and wiped away the two tears which suddenly 
darkened her sight, she very little thought how 
at Hlarkstone Castle, as 


ng after Harry Spoker, and the 





*¢ pooppy”’ was following her, she sudden! 5 fell 
down on the gravel walk, and could nol suc- 
ceed in gettirg up again. Harry tried what he 
could by exhortation and rebuke, and at last 
ran for his mother. Mrs. Spoker ran and lifted 
her up, and assisted her back to the house. It 
was evident she had suffered a slight stroke of 
paralysis; an event not to be wondered at, 





considering the total changs of habits she had 
undergone, The doctor was sent for, and Phil- 
lis for this time recovered. What portion of | 
wits she had did not seem diminished by the | 
attack, but in her health there was an evident | 
alteration. She walked less with Harry, di- | 
minished the activity with which she had ar- | 
ranged her room, ate less, slept more, and 
liked an easy chair to sitix. It could not be | 
doubted that this would not last very long, and 
the destinies of Harkstone Castle became a 
matter of very great interest. 

««Only keep her from thinking about a will 
at all, my dear,’’ said Mr. Spoker to his wife. 

«‘ Very well, Spoker,’? answered the lady; 
‘but you know she can be very stubborn if 
she takes a thing in her head.”’ | 


This was true of some things, but not of such | 





great interests as the Harkstone property ; for 
it might certainly be a subject of doubt whether 
the idea of possessing it had ever established 
itself in Phillis’s head. But Mrs. Spoker went 
on deceiving herself, and fancying she believed 
it very possible that the strange heiress might 
obstinately make little Harry her heir. 

«If she should make a will contrary to Cap- 
tain Graburn’s interests while I am her ad- 
viser,’’ said Mr. Spoker, ‘I would resommend 
him to dispute it, and I would assist him with 
all the information in my power. It would be 
dishonorable on my part; it would be a profes- 
sional discredit.’’ 

«: You would not if it were your own son,”’ 
suggested his wife.”’ 

«I would,” said Spoker, ‘‘ though it were 
my son's soul in my father’s skin.”’ 

Mrs. Spoker argued no more, but she said 
to herself, «‘ Ah, well, he has not been tried 


ot.”? 

Phillis lingered on. Through all the summer 
of 1854 she continued to live a declining life ; 
and her interests were bounded to her physic, 
her port wine, her crawl along the gravel-walk, 
aided at length by Mrs. Spoker’s arm. All 
those exciting months—when battles were 
fought, when brave men triumphed or perish- 
ed, when the hearts at home beat fast for the 
fates of those abroad, when the great interests 
concerned absorbed for the most part smaller 
and personal interestsa— Phillis, neither know- 
ing nor caring about those scenes, was quite 
taken up with her own living or dying. 

The winter saw her withdrawn into a warm 
room, sitting in an easy chair, too weak to rise 
from it; a jelly on the table, and an orange; a 
piece of flannel drawn over her head. The 
comfort and luxury she enjoyed were far more 
prominent in her feelings than the illness. She 
said very little, but wondered at her own com- 
fortableness; and before very long Spoker 
heard her frequently pronounce the phrase, 

«¢ You are all so kind to me.”’ 

« What is she thinking of, poor thing?” 
thought he. « Somebody is pumping her.” 

Possessed with this idea, he was more fre- 


quently in her sick-room ; and by all the in- | 


direct means he knew tried to assure himself 
that she had made no will. 





« Things change strangely, don’t they, Phil- 
lis?”? said he. “ Who would have thought of 


| seeing you here in old Mr. Chinaway’s place ? 


yet here you are.”’ 

«« And they say I shall lie inside the church, 
by the side of him, when I die,”’ said Phillis. 

«Oh, we must not talk of dying,” said old 
Spoker. ‘No fear of dying this time.” 

«IT be not afeard. Better die whilst I am 
well off.”” 

«Nay, there’s no chance of change, is 
there?’ said Spoker. ‘Live as long as you 
will, yor will always have this warm room and 
this easy chair and this fine place—hey ?”’ 

« Don’t know; it’s queer to be here.” 

oWhen you are gone and we 


” 


said he—* 


pamateacptecltatieT AC nt 
ee ene 


all must go some time—somebody will be here 
in your place. Do you think so?’’ 

‘© You may sit yourself.’’ 

“TIT? Qh, no, on no account. 
you think of it ?’’ 

«It’s very comfortable,’ said Phillis; «I 
did bit think you loved an easy-chair. Harry 
loves it when I’m not in.’’ 

«Oh, yes, yes, the chair, of course, the 
chair. So you'll leave [larry the easy-chair.”” 

‘‘Do you mean like mother left me the box 
with money, when she was dead 7?” 

‘Well, yes.”’ 

‘¢ That’s a thing I’d fain know,”’ said Phillis. 
‘© A paper was the way mother gave me the 
box, wasn’t it ?”’ : 

**T dare say it was; but it isa bad thing to 
write when people don’t well know how. I sin- 
cerely advise you never to write.’’ 


What made 


“ Nay, but there are some say I ought to 
write. I don’t say who, because they, maybe, 
would be angry, and you're all desperate kind 
now to me.”’ 

«¢ Oh, no, we are not—not at all—not in the 
least. I beg you won't think so; and as to 
writing, you can’t surely—best not. You hare 
not written, have you ?” 

“ No.”? 

*¢ And will not ?”’ 

‘*T dunna know.” 

«At all events, I am the only person who 
knows how to write things like that which old 
Mrs. Many—your mother, as you call her— 
wrote. Now promise sne thing—I am sure J 
am kind to you.” 

‘*T don’t say not,’ said Phillis; «so is little 
Harry; they all say so.”’ 

‘« But Harry can’t write; so promise, if there 
is to be any writing, that I shall be the man to 
do it. Will you promise, Phillis ?” 

«‘ Ay, ay; I don’t think to trouble anybody, 
perhaps,” said Phillis. «* You be kind, and 
the missus very, and little Harry, and all.” 


«¢ And there’s another who has been kinder 
to you than any one,”’ said Mr. Spoker, “and 
that’s Captain Graburn. All that you have 
comes to you through the captain.’”’ 

“Noa, sir, ’twar the old master with a 
paper.”’ 

‘* But the captain got it first, and gave it all 
to you.”’ 

‘What for did he? for I don’t know what 
captain you do mean.” 

«‘ Not know Captain Graburn ?”’ 

‘«©Noa. I dunna know, I’m sure.’’ 

‘¢Oh, Phillis, you surely must know the gen- 
tleman who came to you, and told you that you 
had money and the castle, and all.” 

«I do remember something of a fine gentle- 
man, with hairs in his mouth, that came when 
mother lay dead, and made jokes at me.”’ 


« Alas,” said Spoker to himself, «‘ what a 
trick for that jade Fortune to play him!’’ Then 
he added aloud, “ Well, well, Phillis, I’m sure 
you'll keep in mind what a friend to you / 
have been, and will promise to let me do your 
writing.’’ 

«Ay, ay, ay,’’ said Phillis, stupidly; and 
turned her attention entirely to sucking an 
orange. 

Time went on, and each portion of it was 
marked to most minds in England. The days 
of that year were photographed as they passed 
beneath the sun; they did not rise to be for- 
gotten at their set; their images became per- 
manent as they went by. 

Those who thought least of the heroic deeds 
and stoutly supported sufferings of that time 


| were the heroes of the deeds themselves. Their 
‘simple valor, their good sense, their careful 
' carelessness of standing an hour under the 


enemy’s fire, their matter-of-fact purchase of a 
sausage, their patience under the privation of 
rations of all kinds, their parade-canter to the 





} 


but the trumpet itself is unmoved impassable 
metal. 

For instance—and we all have instances— 
there were Oharies Graburn and his friend 
Frederick Palliser; the same who was playing 
at chess with him in Birmingham when he got 
the first news of his succession to Harkstone. 
They were In the tent which they had agreed 
to occupy is common, leaving the other which 
belonged to them to their servants aad kitchen, 
and they were enjoying one hour of the day. 
Nearly everybody has to look forward to ose 
as more comfortable than the rest of the twen- 
ty four. They had laid down on their beds, 
and had heaped over themselves ssveral old 
horse-cloths, which they had purchased one 
time or other at officers’ sales (thus they ob- 
tained the blessing of warmth) ; young Palliser 
also, the day before, had been down to Bala- 
klava, and brought up a Dutch cheese and seve- 
ral onions, and had stopped at the best brush 
he met with, and cut away a good bundle, 
which he had brought into camp amid much 
ironical cheering. It was his turn, however, 
now to laugh; for his s:rvant had added it to 
the scanty allowance of firewood made for 
cooking, and bad boiled some strong, black 
coffee, a good cup of which was being sipped 
smoking hot by both young men. Asif to 
complete their comfort, an orderly came to the 
tent from the head-quarters of their division 
with the long-expected post from England, and, 
among others, gave one to Charles Graburn. 
His comp inion received more. Few men had 
left behind so small a number of correspon- 
dents in England to give and take the news as 
our hero. They were at once deeply engaged 
in their packets. The one addressed to Charles 
Graburn ran as follows : 


‘“¢ Harxstone Castieg, 3rd Dec. 

« Dear Sir—I regret to inform you that Miss 
Chinaway departed this life, in hopes of a bet- 
ter, yesterday evening at 11.45, without a will, 
By these fortunate circumstances you become 
sole and indisputable possessor of Harkstone 
Castle and all its appurtenances; and as I had 
the pleasure to prevail on her, at the last 
solemn moments, to let me put in the fire a will 
which she herself, in extraordinary characters 
and grammar, had laborously penned, 1 think 
myself doubly entitled to offer you the con- 
gtatulations which I once before too hastily 
tendered. Nothing now remains but to come 
home as soon as possible, ani exchange your 
sword for a ploughshare. 

‘‘ Dear sir, for self and partner, 
*« Yours most faithfully, 
‘« Perern Spoxer.”’ 


Charles Graburn read this letter twice, and 
then looked up to catch his friend’s sympatby. 
But Frederick Palliser was buried in his own 
letters. His earnest face promised no sym- 
pathy for Charles, and he waited till bis friend 
should have leisure to hear him. His owa 
thoughts meantime were all in tumult. Rich 
again, lord of that strange old place, able to 
indulge in all those plans which had tried often 
to tempt his imagination, at the same time 
likely enongh to be deprived of all by a bullet 
or a bayonet; for the first time he thought of 
the dangers of war. He read the letter again; 
he blessed old Spoker; he wondered what the 
old heiress had written; he remembered the 
first time he had been declared heir of the 
castle, and again he looked for an anditor. 
Frederick Palliser was folding up a letter, and 
deeply pondering on the contents; but Caaries 
would wait no longer. 


« Frederick,” said he, “do you remember 
the time in Birmingham—”’ 


- At this moment a sudden blast of the bugles 
of their own division sounded the turn-out. 
Up sprang both the officers snatching their 
swords from the bedsides, and in the same mo 
ment bolting the remainder of the coffee and 
thrusting their letters into their pockets. 


‘I thought that infernal row must mean 
something,” said Palliser, as they sprang out 
ofthe tent. “ They’ve been at it stoutly—but 
I hoped it was only the French lines.”’ 


«IT was afraid it was on our right,” said 
Charles; ** but we were too comfortable te 
move without occasion.’”’ 


These words were said in the few moments 
before the apparatus of war was made ready to 
and by their hands; and in the changing of » 
scene they were engaged in supporting the de-- 
fence of their division against the sortie which: 
had been made by a strong body of Russians 
upon it. The enemy’s screech, the cheers of 
the English, the alarm sung out by the bugles, 
the cracking of musketry, the blaze of mur- 
derous fire that far round illumined the place— 
all made up a scene that told on the spirits and 
hearts of those engaged. Some it animated to 
madness; and when the enemy at last gave way, 
and the impetus of pursuit began, the party 
commaned by our two heroes (unlackily for 
themselves,) carried it too far, and found them- 
selves before long beyond their own lines, and 
in over. close neighborhood of the Russian sup- 
ports, which enabled the fugitives to rally, and 
turned the tide against those who were but now 
conquerors. There was nothing to do but to. 
retreat. Far behind, the note of the English. 
buglers was heard sounding the “ cease firing;’’ 
but that was not the call that suited the affairs 
of this too-forward party. Gradually drawing 
back, the men alternately fired and retreated, 
their officers nearest the enemy, and preservj 
ing with great coolness their own and their 
men’s presence of mind and steadiness. But 
the numbers that were opposed to them in- 
creased; and at last, a dash being made by 
their whole body, the English were broken, and 
fled back to their lines. Charles Graburn 
would fain have fied too; but before he knew 
that he was not running he was lying ineensible 
on the ground, struck by one ball through the 
neck, and another on the hip. His last act of 
consciousness was to grapple a great thistle, 
and find energetic fault with it for pricking his 
hands. After that, battle, Russians, home, 
Harkstone Castle, flight, pursuit—ail were no- 
thing to him for a space; he knew not how 
long the space, nor what where the events 
passing, till at last pain returned, and con- 
sciousness, and by degrees the knowledge of 
his situation. It was dark night still. though 
to the east the crags loomed out of the ob- 


charge of Balaklava, their nightly cigar behind scurity where the day was sending forth on the 
the bulwarks of the trenches, were unlike most | blackness its first obscure dull brown. The 
of the big words and flashing looks which came earth around was almost hidden, but he could 
jrom swollen hearts and eyes about themin perceive a few great stones and some stumps 


Exgland. The patient valor of the men, who 


of brush, and at last a lump, which bore the 


‘rarely despond and rever despair,” is like a! proportions of a man, lying moderately near. 
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were close when I fell;’”’ aud with extreme 
@ficalty he dragged himself near to the pros- 
érate man, and could then discern that he was 
alive by an occasional movement. 

«Is it you, Fred?” he gulped ont, scarcely 
able to speak for his neck-wound. “ You are 
alive, then ?’’ 

“Yes; but I think I’ve enough. And 
yoat” 

“Bad enough; I can scarcely stir. But, 
Fred, I’ve something to do before I die, if lam 
te die. Do you remember what I was saying 
te you when the bugles sounded ?”’ 

« Not the least.” 

«What do you think? I’ve inherited Hark- 
stone Castle.” 

«Odd enough,” said Frederick. 

<« And I want to leave it away from Nicholas, 
and to Florence.” 

« You are wandering, poor Charley.” 

«No, no; I’ve all my wits, and also the 
Blank side of Spoker’s letter. I'll contrive to 
@craqi it, if you'll contrive to sign.” 

««Ge on,’”’ said Fred. 

Gharles Graburn, thus encouraged, took from 
Bis pocket the letter, which was dyed and wet 
with his blood, and, as far as he could discern 
the bleck mark of his pencil on that part of the 
paper which continued white, wrote, «I leave 
my whole property to Florence de Nyle.’’ 
Prederick grasped the pencil, and with infinite 
@Miculty subscribed his name. Charles Gra- 
Buem's spirits rose with the excitement. 

«But there should be two witnesses by 
gights,” said he. “If it’s not perfectly good, 
eid Nick will come down upon it.’’ 

«@[— don’t know where you'll get another,”’ 
ssid Fred. «A Russian is the only chance; 
and the first daylight will bring plunderers, who 
sre more likely to bayonet us than to sign your 
will.” 

@Trne enough; 
Fred?’ 

«Wot I; I’m shot through both thighs; I 
am motionless.” 

Both were silent; they bore their pain gal- 
Rautly. They endured stoutly the ideas which 
they could not but pross on them,—of the 
enomy, against whom they were helpless. All 
was still for another quarter of an hour; then 
the earth vibrated boncath their prostrate forms, 
end directly after the sound of horses’ feet, ap- 
proeching at a trot, made itsclf heard. It was 
@ Russian party, as appeared by the tone of 

‘their speech, but in the darkness they did not 
perecive the wounded soldiers, and they passed 
«a. They were followed at a short distance by 
am officer of their own, who deviated a little 
from the track of his party, and passed near the 
yeung men. Charles’s thoughts were very 
muuch carried out of his situation by his mo- 
waentary possessions. As the officer came near, 
the Iifted up bis arm, and at the same time call- 
ed te him, in French, 

« QOblige me, sir.’’ 

« Don’t be afraid, air,”’ said the officer. 

“« Afraid!’ cried Charles; “nothing of the 
ind. But oblige me. Sign your name to this 
paper.” 

“What—my name?’’ said the officer, who 
could hardly be said to have paused. 

«« Vos, indeed, sir, yes indeed! 
will.” 

« Ab, sir,”’ said the Russian, hastily jumping 
@@ his horsc, and doing as he was asked, and 

-@m again in a second. 

“fvan Iliashensko,” said Charles, reading 
the characters with straining eyes. ‘ Good- 
wye, Mr. Iliashensko, till we meet at Harkstone 
Castle, Dorsetshire.’’ 

The officer were gone while the words were 
waying, but be heard them, and touched his 

-@ap, half-laughing, as he started after his men. 

« Who knows, Fred,’’ said Charles, his spirits 
quite elated, low as he lay there,—*‘ who knows 
‘ut you and I, and that fellow, shall be by the 
Christmas fire at Harkstone yet?” 

«t Not J,” said Frederick. “If you ever get 
ack, take my love to poor Alice,” 

«will, I will,” said Charles; and, after a 
ease, ho broke out again, “and, Fred, if you 
@e como, bring Alice with you.” 

«All right,” said Frederick, not able nor 
willing to dispute about probabilities. 

Whe daylight meantime grew clearer, and 
they could see several of their own men lying 

smetioniess on the stony earth. Ata distance, 
tee, it seemed as if a figure moved in the dim 
ewilight, stooping at each prostrate body it came 
te, and after a few seconds again advancing. 
Charies Graburn grasped the sword which still 
lay by his side. 

<P wet die like a dog, without striking a 
\elow,” thought he; but a moment after, he re- 
Saxed his hold, and cried aloud, “ He’s our 

ewat Soldier, come hither!’’ 

The figure turned at the voice, and approach- 
ed atarun; but the same exclamation which 
ted caught his attention excited that also of 
@ear gray-coated figures, which had been partly 
uidden by inequalities in the ground, partly by 
the mist of the wintry morning. They were 

<mearest, and sprang at once upon the two offi- 
eoors. ‘Surrender! prisoner!’’ said both ; but 
their Russ and French were alike unheeded by 
the mon, who tere away in a moment the orna- 
waents of their dress, while one of the four, with 
Gee dismounted bayonet he held, lifted his arm, 
shout to strike. Ina moment more the Eng- 
Bish soldier whom Graburn had observed was 
ap with them, and the pistol he held in his hand 
head whizzed its ball through the head of the 
bayeouct-armed Russian. The other three fell 
wpen him; but be had snatched up Charles’s 
@werd, and stoutly defending and attacking, 
eat @hrough the arm of another; and the re- 
waaiming two, having neither time nor reason 
Cer persevering in the plunder of two defended 
amen while plenty were lying undefended, turn- 
ed aullenly away. 

«Brave Weight!’’ cried Charles; “you've 
saved us.”’ 

“Ay, er; I got leave to come and look for 
you; but there’s more coming. I hope ours 
‘will be first.” 

“Do you see them? Are they coming?” 
aried both the young men. 

« Yes, sir; both sides, 


can’t you crawl away, 


It is my 


I hope ours will be 





The English soldiers were urging their horses 
over the rough dangerous ground; Weight’s 
arm was lifted high to point out the place they 
had to make for, and then they dashed towards 
it. They came up in time; four sprang to the 
earth, and lifted the prostrate men. No care, 
no gentleness for their agonized limbs could 
there be. They raised them on the horses, and 
into the grasp of two of their comrades. Weight 
sprang behind another of the men, and they 
galloped away. 

Did any one ever break a limb, and know 
what it was to be moved? Think of that 
gallop! 

But they were saved; the dragoons carried 
the two officers within the lines, and up to the 
camp. There they were laid down and attend- 
ed to. Frederick had fainted; Captain Gra- 
burn retained consciousness of his agony. 

But they did not die; they lay in the hospi- 
tal, and life returned to both. They were sent 
home as soon as they could be moved ; and be- 
fore they were well enough to think of return- 
ing to their duties peace had been made. 
Christmas of 1856 arrived, and the scene it pre- 
sented at Harkstone Castle was nearly as Charles 
Graburn had said it would be, but better still. 
The bright fire was burning in the castle dining- 
room; and at the abundant Christmas board sat 
Frederick and his dear happy Alice; honest 
and excellent Spoker, and his wife, respleadent 
in a diamond-cross and ear-rings,—Charies’s 
present. There was no Iliashensko, indeed ; 
but instead of him, at the head of the table sat 
that fair Florence who had been made mistress 
of the castle on the bloody Chersonese, and 
who sat there mistress, not of that only, but of 
the warm glad heart which had so nearly ceased 
to beat when he remembered her; and thinking 
to see her nomore, “with all his worldly goods 
did her endow.”’ 

The gift had been confirmed in her own vil- 
lage church as soon as Charles could walk with 
her to the holy table. She had loved him poor, 
and he knew it; riches were wanted only to 


give the two a home in common; and it was- 


now a month since they had enjoyed it together. 
Charles’s sense of Mr. Spoker’s honorable con- 
duct was expressed in ways more profitable 
than the sparkling present to his wife; and as 
for Sergeant Weight, he sat in the housekeeper's 
room the most honored of guests, and every 
body thanked him and praised him for having 
saved Charles Graburn’s life, except Florence ; 
but she, often as she took his hand in hers and 
began to speak, broke down for want of voice, 
and could do nothing but look him in the face, 
her eyes overflowing with tears. 


ELEANOR CLARE’S JOURNAL 


FOR TEN YEARS. 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 

Burnpank Corracr, July 7th, 1844.—Mrs. 
Lake said to me this morning, in her grave, im. 
pressive fashion, 

«« My dear love, it is a very serious responsi- 
bility to be an heiress,”’ 

Sho was looking straight into me, as it were, 
and I felt that she was in such solemn carncst, 
that I dared not turn it off with a laugh, as I 
could have done if anybody olse had made the 
remark. Indeed, for a moment, a perfect 
spasm of terror made my heart quiver again ; I 
could scarcely get my breath, and went red 
and white, hot and cold, half-a-dozen times in 
as many minutes. 

I cannot be glad as I know some girls would. 
I never knew what it was to want money, and 
so don’t set much store by it—I don’t see how 
it can make me gny happier than I have been, 
but I do see how it can make me a very great 
deal more miserable. 


Ever since Mrs. Lake said that about its be- 
ing a serious responsibility, I have felt as if I 
had got a great heavy yoke about my neck. | 
wonder what Uncle Robert meant by laying 
such a heavy burden upon me, when there 
were Cousin Henry and Cousin Jane who 
would have borne it with so much more dig. 
nity—who would have rejoiced in it, sleeping 
and waking, which I shall never, never do !— 
He might have built a church (and sorely they 
want one at Burnshead), or endowed a hospi- 
tal; he might have done a thousand things with 
it more sensible and profitable than bequeath- 
ing it to me whom he had never seen, and who 
am not the least bit grateful for it. 

What am I to do with eighty thousand 
pounds? IfI were a manI would go into bu- 
siness, and speculate with it, and get rid of it; 
I hate trouble and anxiety about money, and I 
love to sit with dear Grannie in this pretty old 
drawing-room, and read, or sew, or idle, just 
as it pleases me. I never felt to want anything 
grander or better; our life seemed quite suf- 
ficient for me, and now it will be changed— 
all changed! 

I am a very common-place, unambitious 
body, no doubt, but I can’t help it. I don’t 
want to be magnificent and do great deeds; I 
never had an aspiration in my life! I like to 
give Ailie Martin five shillings and a flannel 
petticoat at Christmas, or to help anybody 
whose cow or donkey dies; but as for having 
my name put in charitable subscrption-lists, 
as other people’s are, with great sums of mo- 
ney after them, it would make me want to hide 
my head for shame at my ostentation! I said 
yesterday to Grannie and Cousin Jane, that I 
believed this fine fortune would prove the 
plague of my life, and Cousin Jane bade me 
not talk so wildly, I should be glad enough of 
it some day ; Grannie only sighed ; in her heart 
she thinks as I do—that I shall be neither the 
happier nor the better for it. 


It has already made me have some disagree- 
able thoughts ;—the Curlings, who are gene- 





rally so high and mighty, and scarcely vouch- | 


safe me a word, when they called the other 
day literally abased themselves before me; it. 
would haye delighted me to throw a sofa- | 
cushion at Mary Jane when she began to praise | 
what she styled my beautiful indifference to 


hoped I should not be uplifted and proud in 
my new position, and pretended to think that 
I should despise coming to have tea at five 
o’clock in their dingy little parlor. It was not 
kind, for I am fond of Betsy, and I should like 
to give them a couple of nice easy chairs to 
rest their backs, only Iam such an awkward 
creature, I don’t know how to do it. If I 
have to give anybody anything, I always want 
to do it without being seen ; and if ever what I 
offered was refused, I am sure I would never 


venture to offer again. I am very stupid! It 
is to be hoped I shall grow used to being rich, 
and I am sure I say my prayers that I may do 
no harm with my money, even if I cannot do 
much good ; but it is all so new to me yet, and 
it eases me to tell my difficulties to my little 
books ; they are eo sijly, I dare not inflict them 
even on Grannie, who leoks sad and serious 
wheneve: I atte mpt it. 

I should like to get some method of spending 
my income regularly; it shall not accumulate 
if Ican help it. When Cousin Henry comes 
down to-morrow there will be a grand coasulta- 
tion over me; I should not wonder if I were to 
be sent off to school somewhere; the threat 
has been looming in Grannie’s eyes for long. 
But I shall not like leaving home. Burnbank 
will always be home to me. 

It looks so lovely from the windows jast 

now! There isa little vessel with its white 
sails set, gliding across the glimpse of sea be- 
tween the trees beyond the green; then the 
sun is out, and the wind is strong enough to 
keep up a continual whisper among the leaves ; 
there are two charming little baby donkeys with 
their mothers, and flocks of geese, and a few 
children on the grass—now one of the baby 
ege is taking maternal refreshment, and 
the clerk’s yelping terrier, Spite, is making a 
scurry among the geese! Ferndell Park may 
be very grand and very beautiful, but it will 
be transportation to go away from Burnbank 
for the grandest and most beautiful place in 
the world !—bnt I shall not need to live there 
yet! 

July 9th —It has ended as I expected. I 
am to go to school! Cousin Henry is very de- 
cided, and it was of no use to rebel. He ismy 
guardian. He reminded me that I am not six- 
teen years oll yet, and that my education has 
been of the plainest. Grannie spoke up for 
me, and said that though I was home-taught, I 
was not ignorant of common things, and that 
what I had learnt I had learnt thoroughly. It 
was good of her; but, of course, I must be far 
behind other girls who have had immense ad- 
vantages. So this is my sentence; banishment 
from Burnbank, and hard labor at the long roll 
of accomplishments for two years; these are 
the first fruits of my heiress-ship! There is a 
little respite, however, for none of the schools 
open until August. 

Since I have seen Cousin Henry and listen- 
ed to his sage talk, [am more than ever im- 
pressed by the mistake Uncle Robert made in 
leaving his money to me instead of to him, and 
I believe Cousin Henry thinks it a mistake, 
too. He had not anything vory pleasant to 
say, and appeared to consider his task of guar- 
dian to my wilful aclf anything but a delightful 
office. When I opposed one of his schemes 
because I did not like it, he retorted, sharply, 

«“Wealth has its penalties, Eleanor Clare, 
and you must take them along with its satisfac- 
tions. As long as you were a portionless 
country damsel, no one cared much what you 
did—now, as a rich heiress, there will be many 
scrutinizing eyes upon you.” 

I shall go and talk to Mrs. Lake about it: if 
Iam to do this and not to do that, different to 
myself, I shall loathe my fortune; I think Cou- 
sin Henry might have left that unsaid. People 
who call, ask what I am going to do: and when 
they are told, some say it is the most sensible 
and best plan, but others wonder why I do not 
immediately plunge into fashionable reyvelry— 
I shall never do for that! 

Cousin Jane has invited herself over to Burn- 
bank to spend a week or two: I hope she will 
not bring a Dorcas basket to sew at, as she did 
the last time she came. I want to be out of 
doors this glorious weather. 

It was such fun once in Cousin Henry’s mag- 
nificent laying down of the law for my rule and 
guidance! When he had settled that I was to 
go to school, he added precisely: «* And until 
Eleanor’s education is finished her allowance 
need not be more than three hundred a- year. 
Afterwards, until she is of age, and my duty 
ceases, six hundred will be about the mark.” 


I spoke up immediately, and said: ‘No, 
Cousin Henry, it will not. I shall have five 
huudred a-year now, and immediately upon 
leaving school, I shall choose to enjoy the 
whole of my income.” 

Grannie looked so startled, and Cousin Henry 
sat bolt upright in his chair, drew a very long 
breath, and glared as if I had struck him. After 
a minute’s pause, he asked, ‘* But what can you 
do with five hundred a-year now?”’ 

I replied, «I want to have a pretty little 
carriage and a pair of ponies, like Mrs. Lake’s, 
for us at Burnbank; and in my holidays, I want 
a horse to ride myself—then I want to refurnish 
the drawing-room, and put up a little conserva- 
tory at the glass-door end,—I want to hire 
Mary Burton to wait on Grannie and me, and 
Mary’s brother te attend to the ponies, and 
drive Grannie about when I am away. All 
that can be done, Cousin Henry ?”’ 


‘¢ Certainly, it can be done,” said he, with a 
great deal of hesitation, and keeping his eye 
watchfully upon me. : 

*‘ Then it must be done—there, Grannie, the 
carriage and ponies for you!” cried I, and 
really for the first time I felt what a good thing 
money is. 

Cousin Henry did not look half satisfied, but 
he refrained from arguing the matter—perhaps 
| he felt a little glad, because he is very fond of 
Grannie, and he has far too large a family him- 
, self for there to be any likelihood of his making 
her old age more comfortable. He could not 
| reasonably oppose me, because I know Uncle 
| Robert left his estate free from incumbrance 
| and in perfect order; consequently there can 





Gest. Captain Graham sent down ten of his Sordid dross; and if I had done it, I believe | | be no pretence for accumulating money to clear 


freop to try and bring you two gentlemen off. 


“Where they are ; but there’s lets of the enemy.”’ | 


« Will they be in time ?”’ 


« Well, I think so,” said Weight, relosding | 
is pistol. 

 K feel them on all sides,”’ said Frederick; 
Ger bis torn nerves vibrated to sound and mo- 
yon. 

“Ay, air,” said Weight, looking first right 
hea bef. 


she would only have called it a charming out- | 
break of girlish vivacity ! 
tea, and I said I would not go; Grannie scold- | 
ed me afterwards for being ruce and abrupt | 
to them; well, I dare say I was rude and ab- 
| Tupt, and I will never be anything else to peo- 
| ple I dislike. 


Then poor Miss Lawson and her sister Betsy 
took the other view of me, and the last time I 


} oaw them were quite stiff and cold. They 


They asked me to 


or improve it. 

I believe I am going to develope into a wo- 
| man of business, after all. But would anybody 
believe it? I will tell you, my old book, but 
nobody else. I have been trying to calculate 
the interest of eighty thousand pounds at four 
per cent. and I can’t de it! I know nothing of 
sums except the four first rules and long divi- 
sion, and I am ashamed to ask what my income 
will ultimately be—yet, I wish to know—and 








when I do know I will spend it every year up 
to the last sbilling! 

July 12th.—Last night I went to have tea | 
with Miss Lawson and Betsy. I had bought | 
two very nice easy chairs the day before at) 
Compton, and sent them with a little note and | 
my love. Next morning, Miss Betsy came and 
asked me to go in the evening; they were both | 
so pleased w th my present, and each sat in her | 
chair all the time to show me how they appre- 
ciated them. I had felt afraid they might be 
aftronted, but Miss Lawson said, « Never fear | 
to do a kind action, Eleanor, now you have the 
means. We never could have bought these 
chairs ourselves, as Betsy knows, if our backs 
had been broken with rheumatism. We shall | 
always think of you when we are resting in | 
them.” And she did not snap once all the 
while I was there. 

Cousin Jane is here, as full of business and | 
care as she usually is. I have subscribed to | 
every one of her baskets, and all her schools, 
but I had hard work to beg off making sun- | 
bonnets for the little girls of Central Africa ; 
aud whether I would or no, I have had to make 
two bazaar pin cushions and a doll pen-wiper. 
I offered her ten shillings to let me off, but she 
lectured me for idleness, and made me set to) 
work. The Curlings came to invite us to join | 
a plo-nic of theirs to the Abbey at Downham, | 
but Grannie said No for me, and afterwards ex- | 
plained that she did not want me to be ac- | 
quainted with the people I should meet there. 
I should have liked to go very well, not that I 
care for any of the people, but because the | 
drive there is pleasant, and the old ruins are so 
beautiful. 

The Curlings have undergone a wonderful 
transformation lately; their civility is oppres- 
sive; how I do dislike them! That Mary Jane 
asked me if I should continue to visit the Law- 
sons, and actually had the insolence to add: 
«The reason we never took you up 80 cor 
dially as we were inclined to do, Eleanor dear, 
was because we really could not associate with 
such common people—you know they used to 
keep a little shop in Compton, where they sold 
coffee and tea.”’ 

T put on my grand air, which Girannie always 
says repels as decidedly as if I said, « Stand 
back!’ and told her that my lovings and 
hatings had undergone no change, and that I 
should certainly go to Miss Lawson's as much 
as IT had ever done. She reddened, and tried 
to ta'k about my position (she and I taking dia- 
metrically opposite views of how the said posi- 
tion is best respected), and opined that I 
should soon learn my own value. 

How sick it all makes me! as if directly this 
mis-fortune happened to me I had lost my iden- 
tity, and ceased to be that Eleanor Clare who 
went on her way rejoicing and unmolested! I 
don’t like to think it can be true, but I have 
fancied that two or three people whom I have 
known since I wasa child have ceased liking 
me as well as they did. Cousin Jane, for in- 
stance: she sneers at me continually. I do 
hope I shall not grow suspicious: I have often 
heard of people with money thinking they were 
not loved for themselves, and I should not like 
it to be my own case—but as little should I ap- 
prove of being envied for it. Nobody knows, 
and I suppose nobody ever will know, for ] am 
not going to prate about what I cannot do— 
how much better pleased an1 how much hap. 
pier I should have been, if Uncle Robert had 
divided his property among the three of us, in- 
stead of leaving it allto me. Grannie says my 
mother was always his pet, but she evidently 
thinks that Ferndell ought to have been Cousin 
Henry’s, so that it might have been kept in the 
name of Favell instead of passing to the Clare’s 
—to be sure, it was not family property : Uncle 
Robert earned it for himself; and had, there- 
fore, an indisputable right to bequeath it as he 
would, but his will has not given satisfaction te 
any of us—not even to me, his heiress. 

I should like to know what made him pass 
over Cousin Henry and Cousin Jane. If | 
might hazard such a thought, I could almost 
fancy that Grannie loved Uncle Robert less 
than her other children. He never came among 
us here, and except for the present he sent to 
me at Christmas, | never should have known I 
had such a relative. Cousin Jane does not talk 
of him as if she had ever seen him, but only 
says that she understood he was a shy, reserved 
man, who led, from choice, an extremely se- 
cluded life. I don’t like to ask Grannie, for 
she never mentions him first. 

July 16th.—We have heard of a pair of beau- 
tiful bay ponies, that will just suit us; Grannie 
says she shall be able to drive them herself. 
They belonged to Lady Singleton a‘ Deerhill : 
the carriage is to come from London next 
week: I hope we shall have one or two drives 
in it before I go to school. 

Cousin Henry has decided upon the place to 
which I am to be sent. It is a Miss Thoroton’s 
at Stockbridge—a very excellent school, he 
says, where I shall have every opportunity of 
becoming what he desires to see me! Oh! 
what does he desire to see me? A paragon, a 
peri, a nonpareil! My firm belief is, that if | 
am cultivated for a score of years I shall revert to 
my natural pleasures and quiet idlenesses the 
moment the guard is off. I cannot be always 
thinking of what is proper and fitting to be 
done. 

July 17th.—I have had a long walk with Mrs. 
Lake, who told me about Uncle Robert. Le 
was Grannie’s eldest son, Cousin Henry’s fa- 
ther is the second, and Uncle Tom was the 
youngest ; my mother was the youngest of all. 
Uncle Robert made a low marriage—that is, 
our family felt it so—and they would not ac- 
knowledge his wife, or see him at Burnbank 
after: only my mother wrote him kind letters. 
Uncle Robert’s wife was very pretty, and Mrs. 
Lake says, very good, too, and neither ignorant 
nor vulgar; but Grannie would not forgive 
him, and his two brothers kept up the estrange- 
ment, instead of trying to heal it. Uncle Ro- 
bert loved her devotedly, but he soon lost her ; 
and when she lay dying, it was my mother 
(then unmarried, and quite a girl) who visited 
and nursed her. This explains why he left his 
property to me, and why Grannie so very much 
dislikes to speak of him. I am glad I know 
about it, for mysteries are always in the way. 

I am surprised Grannie should have been so | 
harsh, but it often seems as if the best people 
were the most tyrannical in trying to make | 
others be good and happy exactly after their | 
fashion. Cousin Jane has that way. She says 
to me often, 

« Eleanor, do so and so; I am sure it is the 
right way, the only right way, and it will befal 
better than if you followed your own head. ’ 





| make remarks, 


| $0 cosy, so charming, and will be such an case 
| and comfort to Grannie, now that she 





And she will talk and argue until I am fairly 
beaten down by an avalanche of words. If I 
am resolved to do asI like, there is nothing 
for it but running out of hearing, and that I do 
sometimes. 

Then I had some talk with Mrs. Lake about 
myself, and she bids me turn a deaf ear to all 
warnings, doubts and promptings, and to go 
straightforward in my own natural way, just as 
if the fortune had never come to me; and I 
will, if I can. There is one good thing at 
school—there we all are equal, fortunes or no 
fortunes—no, not all equal! I begin to feel 


| as if I should turn out a fearful dunce, and ra- 


ther to dread the beginning. I don’t know 
why, but I always feel more awkward in a com- 
pany of young girls about my own age, than I 
ever do elsewhere; I think they quizz snd 
and then I have such a silly 
trick of blushing; however, it has to be, and 
30 my courage must bear me through as well 


| as it may. 


July 9th.—To-day Grannie 
tirst drive together in the pony carriage ; it was 


cannot 

walk far, but still finds the fresh air necessary | 
to keep her in health. We went round by 

Deerhill, and the ponies wanted to turn in at 

the gate. Poor little things! 
dered their old home. 

The Singletons are quite ruined, and are 
gone abroad, we hear. That odious Mary Jane | 
Curling suggested to me that if they had stay- | 
ed at home, young Sir Edward might have | 
married me—I should have been my lady, and 
my fortune would have restored Deerhill. 

Ican scarcely control myself when she be. | 
gins te show her teeth, roll her eyes, and talk | 
in that way. I should like to beat her, she 
makes me feel worse than anything or anybody | 
I ever saw. I dislike her present free-and-easy 
tone far more than her former lofty one. I 
shall have to encase myself in my unapproach- 
able armor whenever we meet, if we are to re- 
main on civil terms, but I would much rather | 
quarrel with her, and have done with it; it 
would be naughty, but it would save a world | 
of trouble and hypocrisy. 

A man came this morning to plan the con- | 
servatory; there is to be a glass door out of | 
the drawing-room into it, and it is to be made 
on the same principle as Mrs. Lake’s. It will 
be finished when I come home at Christmas. 

It was arranged for Cousin Jane to stay at 
Burnbank with Grannie while I am away. This 
is very nice; she would have been dull alone, 
for, though Mary Burton isa good attentive 
girl, she wants some one to read aloud to her, 
and to drive or walk out with. Jane is too bust- 
ling and active for me—too fussy; but Grannie 
seems not to mind it, or else she has a way of 
making her sit still and keep quiet. I had to 
sew at a sun-bonnet to-day for peace and quiet- 
ness’ sake; but it is not a charitable bonnet, 
for I did it with the greatest ill-will possible. 


July 27th.—-Grannie proposed a few 
days since, that to celebrate my going to 
school (I saw nothing to rejoice over) we must 
have a tea-drinking at Burnbank. I said, if we 
did, it should be a tea-drinking for the chil- 
dren, and anybody else who chose to come 
without an invitation might come, but I would 
not have a solemn party for talk, compliments, 
and scandal. 

I managed the affair myself. It was beauti- 
ful weather, so the children had tea in the 
orchard at three o'clock, and the old women 
had tea, too. Grannie thought we should have 
it all to ourselves, but I knew better. I told 
our advertising Post, Miss Briske, that I should 
be glad to see any of my friends who could 
dispense with formality ; that there would be 
plenty of strawberries, and other ripe fruit, 
and tea, coffee, and cakes, at five o’clock for 
them, but that I did not mean to give anybody 
anything unless they arrived in time to help 
amuse the children, 

I was sure they would come, if it was only 
for the novelty, and come they did—all the 
Curlings, the Prices, Lucy, and Ellen Cooper, 
the Lawsons, Mrs. Lake, Mrs. and Miss Cran- 
worth, Dr. Rayson and his wife, and a troop of 
people from the Charltons. John Burton and 
little Tom had quite enough to do to pick fruit 
all the afternoon, and every one seemed to 
enjoy the freedom of walking about the house 
and grounds, and talking to their friends; indeed, 
my Strawberry Party, as they called it, gave so 
much satisfaction that the Prices are to have 
one next Saturday. 


They remem- 


But I must not forget the children, who were 
my chosen guests. They all arrived in due 
time, with mug and saucer, and sat down tore- 
gale on the tea and spice-buns we had provi- 
ded; vastly they enjoyed them, too, if we 
might judge from the consumption that took 
place. At one time or another, I have taught 
every child in the school; so not to cause any 
distinction between past and present pupils, I 
made each one a little present, and they chose 
them from the trays as they stand in their 
classes. My class, we call it the Encourage- 
ment Class, because Thompson always seat 
me the dull and backward, or idle and tiresome 
children, had the post of honor, and chose 
first. 

There will be plenty of cut fingers in Burn- 
bank for some days to come! For the boys I | 
had provided a number of strong clasp knives, 
pencil cases and books; for the girls, little | 
cases, with thimble, scissors, and other work- 
ing-tools; and for the small fry, gaily dressed 
dolls, squeaking toy sheep, dogs, and cats, &c. 
Cousin Jane thought it a frightful waste of mo- 
ney, and lecturing me seriously on the folly of 
giving poor folks’ children toys,—‘‘ wanton | 
extravagance,” she designated it, but I am | 
sure it was pleasant to see how glad the most of 
them were; it never is possible to satisfy all. 





Knives were in great request among the boys, | 
and when they were all gone, and the little fel- | 
lows came up to choose, some few looked mar- | 
vellously discontented. Anty Craggs was very | 
hard to pacify. When I said, «« Now, Anty, it 
is your turn; what will you have?” he replied | 
in his native Doric, “I'll ha’ a knoife,”’ though | 
all the knives were gone. I told bim he mnet 


| try to be pleased with something else, but still 


he would only keep on reiterating, ‘ I’ll ha’ a 
knoife,’’ so at last I proposed the alternative of 
sixpence, which, after a little hesitation he con- 
descended to accept. Another boy, Simmy 
Deane, would only be contented with a Dutch 


doll dressed in pink glazed calico and white | 
Tupper’s last sonnet on the Atlantic 


muslin, and Betty, his sister, chose a drum. 
When all the presents were distributed, we 





and I had our)! 


Prices put together. 


| what people think : 


| cussion: 


races and played games. Some of the fine 
folk came out to encourage us with their pre- 
sence, but tag Curlings, and Charitons, and 
Prices kept ¢ Me to themselves. Cousin Jane 
started the racers, and I gave the prizes. Then 
we had scrambles for sweeties and halfpence, 
In everything Aaty Craggs was conspicuously 
unsuccessful. Tis fat, freckled face and red 
hair were always panting up at the fag end of 
each race; and totally eclipsed— flattened on 
the ground, most likely—in the thickest of 
every scramble. When beaten in the races, he 
vociferated defiantly, «I'll run ’em again, I'll 
*em again!’’ and when he rose empty- 
handed from the melee over the sweeties, he 
still cried out, “Gi'e us another chance, Miss 
Eleanor. I’ll ha’ some yet.” 

I could not help laughing, and liking the lit- 
tle fellow who would not give in, though I know 
he is the most perverse and naughty boy in the 
school. 

When all the sweeties, and halfpence, and 
toys were gone, the childrea went, too, gradu- 
ally dispersing down to Ferny Bank and the 


| shore; then our other company assembled in 


the house, and the early tea (remarkable inno- 
vation on Burnbank customs) took place for 
those who chose to romain. A few, who dine 
at half-past six and seven o'clock, departed, 
after expressing regret that they had had so 
little of my company. I believe a great many 


| people—all, perhaps, except Mrs. Lake and the 


Lawsons—took away an impression that Miss 
Eleanor Clare has a taste for low company. 
Mary Jane Curling said they were surprised I 
had not chosen to give adance! As if I cared 
fora dance in this hot weather! And where 
were the partners to come from, if Ihad? I 
like the children’s parties the best yet, what- 
ever I may do by-and-by. I will give a dance, 
maybe, when I leave school, or when I am of 
age. 


Dr. Rayson was very much gratified; he 


| likes the poor things to be pleased, and says it 


does them good, and I would rather he thought 
me right than all the Curlings, Charltons, and 
I do not value their 
Opinion at all. 

I am not quite sure whether Grannie likes 
me to act as I do—I have doubts. She said to 
me, when I remarked about my indifference to 
«“ There is no need to be 
so violently independent, Eleanor; you wil} * 
become harsh and brusque in manner if you 
live in such a defiant frame of mind as you 
have adopted lately.” 

Can it be true that I am (notwithstanding my 
indifference to its possession) actually deterio- 
rating since this fortune befel me? I believe 
Iam. I have thoughts I never had before. It 
is true, six months ago, I was shy of these fine 
folks whom I care nothing about now; and I 
know that it is because they think more of me ‘ 
on account of my money that the change has j 
come. It will be a very good thing for me to 
be sent off to scheol, where I shall have some- 
thing to do to keep my head steady. I believe | 
I could have borne a good strong shock of ad- 4 
versity a great deal better than I am bearing 
my prosperity. Now I should hate myself ifI 
became what I so particularly detest, a strong- 
minded, disagroeable woman— and there seems 
a danger of it. 

July 29th.—-I am not a crying body 
generally, bat last night, after I got tom 
bed, I had a thorough good cry, and feel all 
the better for it now it is over. Cousin J 
said to me: “ Eleanor, you are quite spoilt; I 
never saw such a conceited, dogmatical puss 
you are turning into in all my life! And you 
used to be a simple-minded girl enough once.z 

I cannot express how intense my mortifiéasy 
tion was, but I contrived to keep it still untilA 
got to bed, and then I did cry. I was all the 
more vexed, because Cousin Jane was so 
in what she said. I am becoming odio 
knowl am. Ali the while that I have 
trying to persuade myself that I cared no 
about my money, I have been puffing 
up into a very balloon of arrogance. & 
should have ridiculed anybody else, if they hy 
done so; and I daresay people are lax 
me! And if they are, I deserve it! r 
will be some good in going away from art 
bank, after all. At Miss Thoroton’s, no9 
knows I am an heiress, no one will be 
stantly calling the fact to my mind the 
by remarks and insinuations. I shall ha 
wait on myself, and work hard, too. I4 
going on the first of August ; Grannie is to 
me. I wonder what it will all be like? — 
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0] A late religious writer stigmatizes @ 
authors of the yellow-covered novels, as # 
rary scorpions who sting virtue to death wit 
their tales.” ; 
Oo Shall our gracious God watch over ug 
through the heat and burden of the day,and 
shall we devour the food which he pro for, 
us at night, with hands we have never ta, 
prayer, and lips which have never praised hing 
0G” «You have considerable floating po 
lation in this village, haven’t you?” asked. 
stranger of one of the citizens of a village 
the Mississippi. ‘* Well, yes, rather,” 
reply, ‘about half the year the water is up 
the second story windows.” — 
09” Dow» East Lrcecu.—Question for 
Can a big man ache harder than 
little man ? 
OG” One of the safest places during a # 
der-storm is a railroad train in motion, 
it ia furnished with a conductor. 
OG It is a common trick of one of the 
cipal copjurers to make his wife suddenly dis# 
appear before the eyes of the spectators. If mf 
could teach to other husbands this trick ta 
_ king wives vanish, he would have a fair open 
for a fortune. 
o>” A plain-spoken woman lately 


| married woman, and said to her, “‘ How do 


contrive to amuse yourself?”’ “ Amuse!” 
the other, staring, “don’t you know I 
housework to do?”’ “Yes, I see you ha 
to do; but as it is never done I conclu 
must have some other way of passing 
time.”’ . 
Wuart folly the young man of fashion displa 
To what childish pursuits he is willing to steop 
From morning till evening he fads now-a-days, - 
No better amusement thaa chasing @ hoop. ai 
03” Let a woman be decked with all the 
bellishments of art and nature, yet, if nes 
be read in her face, it blots out ‘all the lines) 


beauty. _—" 
OF” It is suggested that Martin 


_ the real cause of the break. Nothing of 


| went upon the green, and the children ran ' coald stand such a sfrain as that! 
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_—s. WEWs Irsss. 

Tar Revrer ro rae Survivors.—-Norfolk 
and Portsmouth have contributed three thousand dol- 
lars to the relief of the survivors of the Central Ame- 
rica who need it, and in New York there has been 
twelve thousand dollars raised. This is very fair, con- 
sidering the times ° 

A Novetry m Barcxmaxixo —Among the 
new machines lately exhibited at the MMighland Agri- 
cultural Society's Bhow, was one for tho novel pur- 
pose of making bricks and tiles from co.amon earth 
by pressure. The patentee, Mr.G.T.P Arthur, bas 
speat many years and much capital in bringing it to 
perfection, and he undertakes, with the greatest fact- 
lity, to make bricks or tiles from any description of 
earth, without any previous preparation, and in any 
weather — English Paper 

New Sreau Proves.—A young man named 
Austin, a native of Glasgow, Scotland, has invented a 
new steam plough. The machine sends out two 
plougbehares, of the ordinary form, on each side, mo- 
ving forward as the furrows are turned up, and capa- 
ble of wheeling round at the end of the field. It is 
calculated to plough from three to six acres per day 

with a man and boy, and to consume from four to 
eight cwt. of coal, according to the power of the 
engine 

Lake Focro.—The latest report is, that the 

drainage is going on well, though the works cost 
much more than what was pated The oak 
centres, for turning the arches in the times of the 
Romans, have been found hard and black 

have been turned intoa variety of articles, 
and sticks § No objects of antiquity bave bern found 
besides a few coins. 

A soar of dry rot is ravaging the potato 
crop in the vicinity of Philadelphia) The marketmen 
are complaining grievous'y that upon digging be- 
neath the plent!ful vines, find a very 
quantity of tubers, a large proportion of which are un 
fit for food. The yield of apples is poor. We 
hope that these unpromising symptoms have not ap- 
peared in other quarters 

Scuootmaster Monsen —Mr. Coleman, a 
teacher in one of the Memphis city schools, 
recently actually hooted, stoned, and brickbatted 
out of the enclosure by his scholars The cause 
of the difficulty was the introduction of a 
bide, and the severe punishment by him of one of his 
pupils 

How Forrvunes arr Mape.—Two examples 
New York 
The property of Messrs 


ante 


ind some 


as tables 


they meayre 


alao 


was, 


cCOoWe 


in the rise of real extate indicate how 
fortunes are made there 
Appleton, on the corner of Broadway and 
Streets, for which they gave only 8110,000, a few 
since, ia now valued at $210 000. Fifth 
Madison Square lots, which twelve years ay 
worth only 63.000, are now held at $90,000 and more 
and rarely offered 

Sarruerwatte’s Cincunan says the panic in 
New York caused much anxiety in Eny and that 
the severe fall brought forward many buyers 
rates, for Illinois shares. There was a good demand 
for New York Central, Reading, Frie, and M 
Southern stocks. The Bank of France 
an immense ircrease of bullion 

Tue official account of the 
exceeded the yeneral expectation of the yield 

A Sovurnern Cornrietp.—Mr. Daniel S. 
Morrison was recently lost in an immense cornfield in 
Hot Spring County, Arkansas, and wandered about 
for three days trying to find bis way out. He was 
found on the fourth day by his negroes, who went out 
to search for him 

Mr. Macautay has, it is said, given up the 
idea of continuing his ‘ 
period within the memory of living men,’ as at first 
announced, and will conclude it with the death of 
Queen Anne 

Tur other day a lady caught a large tront, 
who had just swallowed 
four ounces. Upon opening the little 
found that he, his turn, had 
nows 

Tur tallest man in our army is a Georgian, 
standing 6 feet 6 1- 

How Sue witt Dress —The l’rincess Royal, 
of England, is to be married 
lace, as her august mother was before her, 
hundred and fifty pounds 
the national emblems, 
Another of the same quality is m+king for the brides- 
maid, the pattern of which is lilies of the valley 


Leonard 
years 
Avenue and 
Oo were 


land 
at low 


chigan 
returns show 


French barvest 


History of England down toa 


another trout weighing some 
trout, it was 


in swallowed ten min- 


5 inches 


in adress of Honiton 
costing one 
Its pattern is composed of 


the rose, thistle and shamrock. 


A coacumMan of one of the wealthy and aris- 
tocratic families of aristocratic Boston, teking pattern 
of John Dean, Esq., eloped recently with his mas- 
ter’s daughter, an ‘*‘accomplished and handsome’’ young 
ledy, and finding a clergyman willing to do up any 
sort of a marriage for a fee, the parties were united in 
the ‘“‘holy bonds of hemlock,’’ as George Christy 
says. But unlike Mr. Boker, the Boston father did 


» not pursue his renegade daughter or make any fuss at 


all, but simply said, 
now and furever.’ 


Let her go—she is discarded, 


Hexe is an incident of the ever-recurring in- 
Undations in France: —a 
Ging in Algues Mortes, near the mouth of the Rhone, 
states that during the inundations, he and many others 


letter from a naturalist res! 


ak j had seen, on the banks of sand in the middle of the 


; 
s 
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‘4 


« Tiance. 
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~~ 
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t 
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\ 
ic 


‘ 


. 


‘ 


3 pounds 


Waters near (hat place, numerous wild bulls, horses, 
foxes, polecats, rabbits, 
snakes, with other 
other, congregated together without doing each other 
any barm. A man who had taken refuge ina tree 
found it impossible to prevent several snakes from 
making themselves a shelter under his clothes 


Axay Pottock, Esq.—The farm now culti- 
vated by this gentleman inthe West of Ireland con- 
sists of 20,000 acres. There are at present under tur- 
nips, 2,000 acres; oats, 3,000; wheat, 1.200; 
400. He has 1,000 head of cattle for stall feeding, 400 
working horses, and pays £4,000 monthly in wages -- 
There have been erected on it 50 miles of stone wall 
fences.—Saunders's News 1 


Swans are found to be exceedingly useful 


in clearing of weeds the 
they are kept. A pair on the short arm of a stream ex- 


rats, and a great number of 


animels usually hostile to each 


citer 


pools and streams in which 


. tending from the Witham into the premises of Messrs 


Clayton, Shuttleworth A Co., have completely cleared 
out every bit of weed which grew there in rank luxu 
The hope, therefore, may be confidently en- 
‘ tertained that the three swans in Brayford wi! 
means of preserving that fine sheet of water from be 


ing disfigured in future Stamford Mere 
Nornine ro Wrean.—There is a married lady 


Day Book) 
hundred and twenty 


“ry 


up town (says the New York 
the luxury of than 
dresses, twenty-nine of which are mourning 
Are there many wives who sport so extensive a ward 
robe as this’ It is not qu 
Queen Elizabeth, 
‘than three thousand 
used to say 


no less one 


d Tesses 


ite equal 


who is said to have had not less 


gowns,’’ as our grandmotbers 


Wastep a Discount.—Some waggish gen- | 


tleman last week sent to one of the banks a promisso- 
ry note for discount 
sum of five dollars at thirty days ¥ 
the document was covered with 
ments, and to leave no means unemployed to “ 
through,’’ 
teral, Whether the bank did the paper or not itis not 
told 

Tur Austrian army is commanded by 15,461 
officers the command of the Emperor 
neralissimo Arch-Dukes, § Dukes 
6% Counts, 0 Barons, 576 Knights, 2,7 
Dies, and 10.300 plebe 


he note promised to pay the 
e back of 
first class endorse- 
get it 
bill was pinned to it as colla- 


¢ entir 


r 


aten dolla 


Under as Ge 


are 21 SO Princes 
OO) petty no- 
ins 


A cCoRREsPonpENT of 
says, that beiny Rock 
Gay last week, he went! 
Mount Zion fr 
on the surrounding plaln 
horse-power reaping 
wheat. There were 
boys following after 
golden sheaves It was 
hold the grain falling 
rate of 200 acres per hour 

Tue Svurriy or 
Walsh Pa 
“beet root factories 


the Chicago Tribune 
this State, one 
shill called 
and counted 
indred and fifty-four 
tting down 
men, Women and 

shocking 
g bt worth 


in County. in 


p { 


n Janesville 


p to the t 


six miles 


one hi 


machines, busily cu 


one thousand 


binding and Ip the 
to be 


p at the 


Ine 
a seelngy 


and being vcathered 


Mr. 
the 
co 000 


SuGaR In FRANCE 


letter ? , 
. ie a 
a le falling ; 


in hi says sugar 
Will suppiy t 
The Isle of Reunion (Bour 
uce 120,000 (xx the Fr bh West I: 

Diy send 100.000 00 ltoyether 


@eed the demand in Franc 


o4 
his aro 


e 


the 


t 


RetvurgyixG Tro IngLaxp.—A correspondent 
of the Boston Post, noticing the contemplated closing 
of the factories at Lowell, Mase , says that during the 
last month more than seven hundred of the Irish po- 
pulation have purchased return tickets to Liverpoo!, 
attracted by the improved and improving state of ay- 
ricultural interests iu the Emerald Isle. 

A panic existed in commercial circles in 
Paris, at the last accounts. The Credit Motilicr was 
in bad odor, and everybody was deserting it in alarm 
It has become embarrassed by the Thurnyssen bank. 
ruptey. Later accounts say things are more quiet 
Everr officer connected with the late official 
Exploring Expedition of Com. Paulding Is said to be 
decidedly of opinion that an interoceanic ship cana! 
from Aspinwall to Panama is entirely practicable 
the distance being shorter, and fewer obstacles 
than between any other 


tervening, points on the 


Isthmus 





Paitaperrmia Susrexsions.—It may serve 
to sbo to those 
of our country readers who are 
in this city, 
have suspended in 


w the severity of the monetary storm 
accustomed to do busi- 
ness with merchan’s when we quote tt 
following 
city, as we find them In New York pay 
Caleb Cope A Co., '* Dry Goods P} 
suspended ; liabilities heavy 
Aaron 8, Lippincott, Dry 
liabilities heavy 
Heiskell & Co 


ended 


list of firms that 


ere 


(ood 
suspended 
Hlowk 
phia, enue] liabilities 
Tennent keon A Co 
de! pia, susp nded 

rome Farnum & Co, "C 
phia, suspended ; llabilittes large 

Hacker, Lee A Co, Philadelphia 
Mu! Huey Dry Goods 
phia suspended 

T. P. Remington, Pb 

Robert Patterson A Co 


Dry Goods 


latyve 
> 


Derrte Dry Goode 


ommission 
* is pens 
Deal wan 4 
\ladelphia, suspended 
Cotton and Sugar,’ 
ladelphia, sus poorer } 
Senneft Hu 
phia, suspe nded 
R G A 
pended 
Charles 
suspended 
James P Parot A Bro 
suspended 
& Co, “Wool,’’ Pt 
lities said about S250 (4H) 


oP 


hes A Co 


irsed s 


Bro ott " elphia 


Hallowell & ‘ Hats,’ hiladelphia 


Flour and Grain,’’? Phil 
delphia, 
1W 
pended ; hiabi 
Brigys & 
phia, suspended 
Reeves, Buck & C and Reeves 
Railroad fron,’’ Ph ladely 


we learn have obtained an extenst« 


Stitt 


silade Iphia, 


Joha Co., ** Cal inters Philadel- | 


Abbott & 
yrted suspende d 


oO, Co 


rhia, rep 


m, and will resume 
business 
Walters A Stackhouse Straw (,o0d« 
phia suspends | 
Pr Wiltbank, 
suspended 
8. Brock, 
John Drake, ** 
John lL, Pomeroy, *Oils,"’ 
Longmire & Brooke, Ph 
T.K Philadelphia, suspended 
Levy & Co, * Silk,’’ Chestnut street, suspended 
Murphy & Co., ‘“* Dry Goods,”’ 


s Straw Goods,’’ Philadelphia, 


Notions 


Shoes,’’ 


Philade 
Philadelphia, suspended 
Philadel; 
ladelphia, suspended 


Ir ‘Iphia, suspended 


hia, suspended 
Collins, 


Smith, suspended 





at €4,50, nth of October 
purchase itself is nct a matter of much consequence, 


to be delivered in the m« 


dut the connections «f the purchaser 
to the supposition that it 


are 
is for foreign account ; 
and 
e (1ud.) 


indicates the beyinning of a foreign demand, 


Ee 


con- 


fidence in an advance of prices nst 
Journal 
A late Bloomington, Illinois, paper says :-— 


Thursday 


that in the present unsettled state of affairs east, 
in 


to continue 


fact,) 
buying 


duce dealers, (or of anybody else, 
therefore 
present rates, we presume farmers will | 
bold their grain from market 

The Chicag 


out change of prices in produce from previous reports 


whom are unable 


generally with- 


” 


ro market 
Money still very stringent 
store 
diate delivery at <3 cents on board 
at these rates. Corn Lots were 
cents on board of the boats 

fair Michigan, and Ohio 85,7 


inactive sold at 


5 double extra, 


Tue Hyprostartic 
ty, in the shape of a common-sized wherry, 
came into Portsmouth Harbor, England. It is pro- 
of water instead of steam 
Mr. Stephens, of Southampton, 
use as a motive power tbat cheap element, water 
addition to this Mr Stephens has succeeded in bring- 


ing the controlling power of the engine directly under 


the 
, Or stop the engine 
jn all-important in the of collision, Anotber 
jin that the ecrew will work faster 


engineer is required. In a second, at will, man 
at the helin can yo ahead, back her 
Tals 
great desideratum 
the ship's way, 


than thus showing that there can be 


under canvass. A boy only is required to work the 
which may be termed adonkey engine, hither- 
, but now to pump ina 


enyine, 
to employed to pulnp out water 
supply to propel the vessel in Meu of steam 


—- Ja ames 


Portland, a few days 


OF an 


was married 


MARRIAGE A 
E+q., 


to Miss Frances Dunlap, a 


Lowell, at 


ago, niece of Governor 





potatoes, | 


| be the | 


who enjoys 
One day last week, 
| ing Herald of 


' 
to the wardrobe of 


| pulle a 


Dunlap, of Portland. Tre ceremonies took place at 
Jobn’s church, the impressive bridal service of 
the Episcopal Church being pe:formed by the Rev 
Mr. Burgess, assisted by the Rev. Mr 
of the bridegroom. Thechurch was crowded with 
the beauty, wealth and fashion of Portland 
the 
men of Boston and Cambridge. The 
quisitely attired. She was given away by her uncle, 
|} Gov. Dunlap As the newly married couple left the 
altar, ** Hail Smiling Morn’’ 
on the or 


St 


Lowell, brother 


bridal coterie were 


bride was ex 


ed asa voluntary mn 


in Portland for many years, Aftera reception at the 
the party took the 
| cars for Rye Beach, where they are to pass a few days 


Boosts Ree 


residence of the bride's mother, 


n 


TO SAVE A Lirr.- 
says the Sydney (Australia) Morn- 
April 20, Mr , of Sin- 
ding inthe bush, w ya kan- 
garoo rat, he chased it, until at last 
refuge in the hollow limb of a tree 
thrust bis hand Into the 
it out, as something 
Lox king at his hand, be saw a death adder cli 
his finger. No time wes to be lost, and Mr 
with the reps and fortitude, 
took bis penknife and 
that nos 


bas resul 


SACRIFICING A Fincer 
Hawthorne, Jr 
ben seein 
the 
He immediately 
hole to catch it, but as quickly 
had bit bis tir, Upon 


gieton, Was out ri 


er 
los Hawthorn, 
utmost cool: 
We 


loss of the 


tt his finger off. learn 


crious consequence beyond the 
ted from the bite 


fin 


a 


rer 
- 


Sivautrar Fact.—In the evidence of the de- | 
| fence « | 


f Madeleine Smith, | 
ckwood was brought 


s the circumstance that an 
fo 
ppeared 
na « 
imber conta x 
that 16 
It was al 
Chambers’ 
W bat 
Whata 
' Whata 


ties! 


employee of B 
that ona 
wood's May 


and that 


certain date an artic) Black- 
on the use of jr 
ds for the 
It 
positively 
paper 


received w 


zine ® 
th 


Ooo 


the demai 7 
inticle Was immer 


copies of it had 
proved that 


se was dr posed 


. been sold sv 


s 0 ar nh 


some 


Journal, were Ith equal popularity 


il reformer 
ken fool 


ar jmbeci{li 


facte for the satis 


for son nit tri s 


popul 


taste 
charge against the press of 

Sometuina To Do.—In Bangor, Mr. 
nothing t 


w 


Almon 

do" 
A yen- 
atone 


Peabody complained that he had 
lle 


tleman tox 


fered to do anything 
k him at 

for 
East Market Sqnare 
with which he was furn 
the performin 
gan ilder arms 


the p 


Lim 
doll 
Block 
reg 


be 
peu 


to march from Granite 
to Dodge’s Hotel, In 
d may 


ur a day three days 
ished, a 
task, with 
lewe of * 


not 


tmen 


s 


tal 


Brel, Says News, g his 
me wavir is tr 


. wetting 


but must imbibe 





Frovr anp Wueat.—We learn of a contract 
made yesterday in this city for 2,000 barrels of flour, 
The 


such as lead 
ana it 


‘Wheat 
deflined to fifty cents per bushel in this market, 
The main cause of the rap'd decline fs, 
the 
Chicayo bankers refuse to discount the drafts of pro- 
many of 
At 
is rather inactive, though with- 
Spring wheat is 80 cents in 
Three cargoes (47,000 bushels) sold for imme- 
The market firm 
In Buffalo flour is 85 for 
PRoreELLER.—This novel- 
lately 
pelled by one of the common screws, but by the power 
The inventor and patentee, 


has thus brought into 
In 


the management of the man at the helm, and then no 


no dray through the water, supposing the ship to be | 


Russell | R 


Amony 
a number of literary gentle. | 


wus effectively pe tform. | 
Altogether tt ts sald | 
to be the most brilliant wedding that hae taken place | 


animal took | 


nging to | 


immediately | 


rward to prove 


| 
smetios, 


the | 


Gvuessinea 1» AtapAmMA.—The Mobile (Ala- 
bama) Tribune, some months ago, offered a prize of 
a silver service, worth $300, to the person making the 

| best guess as the amount of the cotton crop of 1566-7, 
| There were 74 guesses, ranging from 2,600,995 to 
| 3,249.000'nales, and the service was won by Mr. Wm. 

|B Hamilton, of Mobile, whose guess of 2,990,597, was 
the nearest, and within 22 bales of the true amount— 
5. A Connecticut Yankee could hardly im- 
upon that guess, we guess. 


o G30 4) 


prove 





Fo.trowma Svit.—The Banks at Pitteburg, 
and through the State of Pennsylvania generally, and 
the Baltimore Banks, also suspended specie paymest 
when they heard of the suspension of the Philadelphia 
Binks. The New York Banks, it is stated, do net 
mean to suspend 


. 





WEEKLY REVIEW OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


BRREADSTUPFS— Tie market has been extremely 
t dora the past we ek. ‘he advices from Earope 
e been favorable, bur there | ax been very little export 
vod only 4400 bbls have been di<pomesd of at £5400 
for superfine, and 5.7506 25 bor extra. at which 
treely offered. There has been a steady demand 
onauti pt witoon the rane of the sa qieota 
nen wanda, and @6 97.0) fe r— 
ran Dioere has bee} bat litte mquir 
rf > bbis ef the 


torn Meal, Sa 

> be The 'atter ia ful at &4 
aupPyT sof \ tinge small, hwh 
4 water, but the demand haa been limiterdl, 
remarn Witheat ehaewe. Salesof 32.0 lapehe 
Penns and Western at @ial 5) @& bush for orl, 
ft. nnd @! tent. 45 for white: ge harehets 
‘orn te tary denuod, but there ta net 
fyoet) Vellow af i afloat ane 
at Vote. Onte bawe heen tn 
te) boeh Southern aold at 
eof 40 buch new Barley Mart at 


sinie xt 


wal « 


pre te 
"% ( 
Salen of 


far 


o 
sad 


« 

1 merrnee 

lernte nivl 
w bas \-“ 

ow hb 

PROVISIONS =Th t 

me's @rmall, Amel there 

mot Me 

eash «er 

’ 


stocks continue ex 

viitte dang man descrip- 

k at 9,707, and Prime at 

une, City packed Mesa 

‘ oat qui vations. Bacen 

1 tut little de inand for it, 
.s * «at i% j 


cepts arul 
“ye 
1 mhwert 


v little off, 
Ham * 


Sinidge, 
entirely 
P: vnion!, Lard comes in slowly, 
t int : stomll sales of barre’« at Ie, 
a f. censh. Butter continnes dail, 
u {. Sales of Siw packed & 
reef Eigse acd Cheese continues as last 


‘sar 
e her 


lout 


a solid 


“ceipta of 
! tock 
ni ers’ 


S rercitron Bark continue 
ht Sa es of # hhd« Nolat $4 
Bark is selling atour former quota 


fYe 


“BEESW AX—But |: tle offer low 
at Sinsdic @ Th cash. 
CANDLES—Buat little doing 


sales of City manulactured Adamant 


montus 

( OAL—The recent decline in the rates of freight to 
Eastern ports bas caused more inquiry, and rather more 
firmness in prices, The receipts are tmuxlerate, both by 
| rnilroad and cana Cargo sales of Schuylkul White Ash 
nt 03,750 9) & ton, and Ked Ash at $3,904.15 free on 
nous Conl there have been no transac 


beard. In Bitumi 
tion 

Continues dall, and little or nothing haa 

} been com in either Maglish Sheathing Copper or Yellow 


| “COPPER 
Me 
o OF PFRE- The market is firm, but the demand lias 
been quite iimuted, and only a few hundred bags Rie have 
been disposed of at litali¢c, and Lacuayra at Sc @ PB, on 
Cc ‘OT TON—The inactivity noticed in our last report «t 
bales have been disposed of, at Lsal6ic @& 


} Continues, 
thon tame 
DRUGS AND DYFs.- But Sinai! sales of 
Soda Ash at Sadie; Bleaching Powders at 5e; a cargo of 
Jamaican Laygwood on terms kept private; some Ou 0 
Lemon at £2,12),6 months, and Cream Tartar at 24) nde 


ing. SMA, sa.es ¢ 
any deseription,, Small 
tb 


ine at liane & 4 


Se 


iftie do ng. 


very few otfering. Small sales of joc 
yw ft 

FISH—Mackerel are c 
tendency of prices is downward, 
are in a small way, from store, at $14,75 a, barrel sor 
medium No, 1's, wh Bien) s adecline of *#c, #12,75 for No. 
2's, and &9 tor No. . But few large Nos. | and 2 offering: 
No. 3's are held at Pickled Herring are held at S4a 
44, and Codfish at $4). daw) boxes No.1 Herring sold on 
private terms A : 

FRUIT—There is Very little foreign of any description 
here. Sinall sales of Lemons at T54 box Green Apples 
and Peaches are abundant selling treely from $1 to #3 @ 

the former nud 75¢« to $2 +4 basket for the | atter. 

GINSE NG—T here has been no inquiry for either Crude 
or Clarifies 

GUANO The demand is increasing, but prices have un- 
dergone no chan 

HEMP—Cor unties exceedingly quiet, and no sales have 
come under our aang 

Hi PES—Are mor nquired after. A sale ¢ 
Cabello was made on terms ke pt private, 

HOPS -The demand continues quite limited at Ilal2c & 
th for new crop Eastern. Old crop are not wanted. 

INDIGO A neld very fiemly, and the stock 1s very 
much reduced. Small sales cf Bengal at $1,40 @ b,6 
mont he, 
IRON—There has been comparatively nothing doing in 
any description of Pig Metal. but holders are demanding 
former quotations. Prices of Scotch Pig are entirely no 
minal, No change i Bar or Boiler Ir 

1 hb: Ap Nothing doing. The last sale of Spanish was at 

mm time 


"e PATHE 


ming forward freely, and the 
he only transactions 


l’s 
a, 
So 0; 


of 3900 Porto 


There ix a fair demand for prime Spanish 
and Si Auahter, with but little offering. 

LU MBER —The supplies as well asthe demand has fal- 
len oll, but prices remain Without ihe essential change, 
One cargo of Latha sold at 21.25 @ \ 

MOLASSES—Continues extreme! ™ dull, and prices are 
nominal for all descriptions, except Sagar House, which is 
sel ing at 40a50c —a decline of 15¢ we gallon. 

NAVAI, STORES— The very reduced stocks of all de- 
Seriptions continue te materially restrict operations. Sales 
of 4 bbls Common Rosin at &1,80 4 bbl, and Fine at @3a 
3,5. Pricesof Tar and Pitch are unchanged. 
the ang at $1,874. Spiritsof Turpentine meets a limited 
inquiry, but prices fre oie. Small sales at 470, cash, and 
49a5!c, d4months. A sale of 400 bbls was made on private 
terms. 

OLLS—There is a firmer feeling in Fish Oils, with a 
steady inquiry. Sales of Crude Whale at 25078, 4 mos, 
There isa fair demand for Linseed Oil at 75a77c, cash, in 
casks and bbls. The stock of Lard Oil is very much re 
duced, and Nol W inter is held firmly at 1,18a),20, 4 mos, 
Red Oi! continues scaree, and is firm at our last quota- 
tious. Olive Oil is unchanged. 

PLASTER—Continues dull, 
s $2,745 ton. 

RICKE—The demand continues |! 
d5tadic 

SAL T— Prices are unchanged, An 
racks 1,19 yerpont Ground, and 1200 sacks Fine, 
ton denie 

SEE ps There is very little Cloverseed ¢ coming forward, 
and pri melote are wanted at §7,.5 & 64 Ibe, ‘Timotny is 
selling in lote at @305,25 @ bus, asin quality, A small lot 
of F Inxaood brought $i, mw, 

SrICKS The nies have been 
change "; P hos 

si’ 1 ni ~Priceso {Brandy aren ehade lower, and the 
| deninne te, boen limited, N FE Kur sella slowly at Seadée, 

Whiskey has been in thir request, and prices are steadily 
} wsintamed, Sales of bbls at Jhn260; h 
| Drudge at 2h4e 
| SUGAR—The market continues extremely dull, there 

being no disposition manifested to operate in the present 
| unsettied stare of monetary affairs. Stnall sales of Cuba at 

Tinie ww tf, on time. The Refiners have reduced their 
rates 4c ¥ th. 

The following are the ratee—Crushed lide @ th; Coarse 
Pul iverized, 114; Pulverized 114; Double Loaf, i120; all for 
co? 


) 


An invoice of Soft sold at 
Smal! sales at 


import of 45” 
has arrived 


imited, 


unimportant, without 





T AL LOW—Is unchanzed. 
idered at Malle yy tb, cash. 

Tr AS—Are heid tirmly, bnt the demand has fallen off, 

T¢ AY ACCO—Priees are steady for both Leaf and Manu- 

factured, but there has been very little doing. 

WINES—Nothing doing worthy of notice. 

W OOL—There has been very little doing. Buyers have 
mostly W ithdraw n from the market, and the dealers are un- 
Willing to sell to any extent in the present unsettled state 
| of monetary adairs. Saies of 80,000 Tbs at 4la45c¢ @ Ib, 6 

months. 


Sales of Country and City 
\f 








PHILADELPHIA RETAIL MARKETS. 
CoRRECTED WEEKLY BY 

. B. Jones, Lapixs’ AND GENTLEMEN’s SALOONS, 
NOs, 727 and 7 a gree Serene, 


MEA 


16 @18 | Leg, Loin a ie fh 8 @l6 
16 @.0 |Breastaud Neck 64 @ 8 
124@16 | Voung Lamb. whole 95,06 
8 @i24 | W hole carcase 

Veai, 
6 @10 | Fore quarter # Bb 
A) as ind do 
Siyas7t | Chop 
25 aw | Catiet 
8 @124 | Sweetbread coh 


6} 

18 @w AO: 
75 @n7 
100 @1 12 


10 @ul 
25 @31 


R 


Beef. 
Koasting rib, @ DB 
Sirloin slean 
Rump do 
( huck pieces 
Piantes and paves 

Corned 

Tongues, fresh, 
Lee, each, 


Young Pigs 
Salt and fresh 
|e, at 
ripe, 
Lard do 
| Hams, siiced 
j Bologna Sausage 
VEGETABLES. 
42 @31} | Com potatoes bu 
Por, J 14 | = bkt 
0 


4a 54 hf pk 
"Ye 124 | Onions bus 


1) 
Lamb, 
ore qugrter 

Has 


Dried Deel 


Chop » 
Calves Head, each 
16@ 0 


Turnips bkt 
du hi pk 

| Beets bunch 

Cal tage bbI 
do h'd 
Salad head 2 

sp one @ bas @1 25017 75 | 

do @ ¥b 6a | 

F \ 


50 @ 60 
Ti@ 4 
l4@ 16 
- @1 
« 

6e8 

62 
12 
10 


50 
10 
J 


8 
6 


10 | Carrots doz 
5 | Tomat’s per hf peck 
) do per basket 
Corn per « dozen 
bE se jants, each, 
Uli 
Backberries 19 
| } newts a pr 12 


App.es & bkt 
do hf pk 
Cranberries qt 
| Watermelons 
Cantelopes 


Sis a] 00 
l4@ 2 
18 


« 
a 
ae 
e 
e 


6a | ps Abe a wy tasket@! es 
6 @1l2 | do hall pk 16 es 
| POULTRY AND GAME, 
Serine Chickens A Sqb Pig'ns pr 
W ood coc k 
cf! Tokens pa’ Froge cos 
; doz 25 | Snipe, sand, 
Tine | 


SHELLFISH, 
Terrapin South ids @4@ 600 | Oysters, Absecom, 
f bit ae 
do wM 40 @5 00 


do (Chead 0 “Seoul 
te i0 
[Mt Riv Cove M 300 @5 00 
Ydo@# bb! 1000 en 0 


200 er 
1) @2 00 
Fi: 
l Perch buneh 6:e@isi 
Catheh 6 @) 
t es 6 eit 
| Salt Shad B® 12 
| ** Mackerel 12 
Dry Cod 4@6 
| Stu'kd Herring buneh 8 
124 | Freh Saimon [b, Sa 5 
MISC ELLANEOUS 
@35 | Hovey 
16 2» | —-La cake 
16 @17 | 


r 
15 


2% @ 
» @ 
se » 


Mackbirds 


Reed Birds 


| Crabe 


vunders 
“l 


a 
Hiackfish 
White Fiah 
Rock 


4 
6 
8 
. 
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Butter ® 
| Rol! do 
bLeegeuod 


» es 
3 





Co" Tacitus says that early marriages make us 
immortal—that they are the soul and chief prop 
and that the 
without woman, or the woman who re- 
| solves to live without man, are enemies to 
the destruction to the world, apos- | 
tates and rebels against Heaven 


| of empire— 


live 


mast 


Ive 8, 
from nature, 


j and earth, 


t | and South An 


th 
FEATHERS—Are in steady demand, but there are | 
Western at 50a52c 


A sale of 


ey al 24aZde, a | 


ead 


man who resolves to | 


Tue names and number of the passengers by 
the Central America will not be known watil the re- 
turn of the California steamer after the arrival owt 
of the intelligence of the disaster, which will be in 
something over two months. 

As Exaurie.—Mr. James Ward, who owns 
a large number of tenant houses in Chicago, has, in 
view of the hard times, visited all bis tenants and re- 
duced their rents tweety per cent 
“cceerenemnsen ERENT 


ee ene: 


THE SATURDAY EV ENING POST 


May be obtained weekly at the Periodioa, Depots of 

DEXTER & BROTHER, Nos. 14 and 16 Ann St., N.Y. 

ROSS & TOUSEY, No. 12! Nassau St., New York. 

HENRY TAYLOR, Baltimore, Md. 

BURNHAM, FEDERHEN & Co., Boston, Mass 

SAFFPORD & PARK, Norwich, Connecticut 

HUNT & MINER, Pittsburg. 

E. H. HUNT. 63 West Fourth St., Ciucinnati. 

MeNALLY & CO., 75 Dearborn S., Chicaco, 

A. GUNTER, No. 9 Third S., Louisvil e, Ky. 

HAGAN & BROTHER, Nashville, Tenn. 

ELI ADAMS, Davenport, lowa. 

EF. SEMON, Richmond, Va. 

MILTON BOULEMET, Met. e, Ala. 

J.C. MORGAN, New Ovileans. La. 
JAMES DAVENPORT, St. Paul, 








lUineia, 


Minnesota 


have it for ene. 





OXYVGRNATED RITTERS.—Eoch 
brings new evidence of its efMfeacy, unt te present promi 
isthe enviable one of being tac io advance of all pre 
prrations ever offered for the cure of mt Dy apopeti anm! Asthma, 


IF YOU ARF, SICK, the pr 
your suffering is in the stemnach 
pre wal dyspepain, Jangucr, 


sucecesive day 


is that the root of 
Fron a weak efomach 
oppression in the diaphragm, 
phurdice, hemiache, pauses, lextily weakness, dimmnesa of 
might, te wrt bern coativene a, dyrentery 
otoer tormenting diseases, Loaicestron produces thin bloud, 
and t! serebore destroys the strength and vigerot the system 
To restore the tone of the stomach, and enable it to throw 
} aff nod dias +o “ie thes ahenting ated ‘ancerous 
| complaints. rottar CRN but a pe 
HOOP LANTYS GERMAN PrRS pr 
M. Jackson, Philade/ pina. ine on 
Gs in their aanative eflects 
| Forsale by Drucesets and Pe] 
avd village isthe | nited States, Car 
rica at cents per bat 


daluiity 





“e 
ar Z 
LB ‘pared by Dr 
stake, neo 


y 
{Tv 
z 


storekeepers in every town 
i West Inds 


ulus, 





(J EMPLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR.-—Fersois 
oitof employment may find that which i® both profitabie 
and pleasant by addressing ROBERT SEARS, we ~~ fe 
181 Wilusm Street, New York. 





TO NERVOUSSUFFERE RS ~A retired 
restored to health ina few days, aller many years of great 
nervous suffering, if anxious to make known the means of | 
cure. ilisend (free) the prescription used. Dires 


» John M. Dagnall, 1% Fulton St., Brookiyn, N.Y. tf 











-MARRIAGES. 


1D” Marriage notices must always be acoompanied by 
& responsible name. 








In South Bend, 
the Rev, bk, 
Henry (i. 
CER, ouly daughter of 
County Forum 

On the 2k u tune, by Friends’ Ceremor 
DINER Aspott, of N. J. to MARTHA R Exuis, of this 


eit 
Gn the 17th ultimo, by the Rev. W. Blackwood, D. 
Mr. JAMES MCNRILL, to Miss ELIZABETH STEEL, 
why this city. 
On the 17th ultimo, by the Rev. George Chandler, Mr. 


Sept. 14,94, A. M., by 

nul’s Church, Me 
» Miss Maarea SPEN- 
St. Joseph 


Ind, won Monday, 
irdeall, Reetor of St. 
Nives,of Mishawaka, t 
A. E. Drapier, of the 


.Josern GaR 


JouN SkyER, !o Miss MARY THoMas. m 
« D. M.. Me. 
both of this e@ity. 
On the 10th ultimo, by the Rev. Edward Cc. 
William O. Johnstone, 
Mr. WILLIAM CUBLL, to Mrs. Mary Linpsay, botn of 
this city. 
the late Bea). Kline, both of this city. 
In Manayunk, on the 10th “eo by the Rev. A. Cul 
ower Merion, to Miss 
On the Mth ultimo, by the Rev. Anthony Atwood, 
Mr. HiraM L. CuxgsTER, to Ruopa BLoop, both of this 
Mr. Cuarves W. Carkr,of Baltimore, to Miss MarGa- 
RET R. ‘Topp, of this city. 


On the 2d of Ju ys by John G, Wiisen, . 

JonatHan H. Waters, to Miss Mary 4 FRAMBES, 
Jones, Mr. 
Joun Scorr, to Miss Jane CaRson 

On the 12th ultimo, by the Rev, 

On the 3d_ ultimo, by the Rev. D. B. Cheney, Mr. 
FREDERICK Root, to Miss SaLtig A. KLINE, daughiter of 
ver, Mr. Joun H. Laverna, of 
CAROLINE McCLENAGHAN, ol eee) 
city. 

On the 19th ultimo, by the Rev. George A. Durborow, 














100” Notices of Deaths must always be acoompanied by 
ym ce name, 





In Diairevit ille, Settee county, Pa. on Friday, Aug, 7th, 
1857, after” lingering illness, Miss SUSAN FRIZRL, in the 
Qist year of her age, 

On the 8th of Sept, at the residence of Mr, John Minor, 
Miss Lvernpa AUSTIN, aged 15 years, 

On the 2ist ultimo, Many A, Bockivs, daughter of the 
late Wim. Bockius. 

On the 2ist ultrmo, Mrs. Evagnia_T. Green, aged 60, 

On the 20th ultimo, Rev. Isaac WorRELL . aged 67, 

On the 2ist ultimo, Mr, Joun GLADNRY, aged 53 years, 

On the 2th ultimo, Huen McCavcey. aged 63 years. 

On the ith ultimo, HARRIET ANN, daughter of Henry 
J. and Sarah Fouge aye aged 21 years. 

On the 2ist ultimo, Witttam Henry, son of Catherine 
and the late Jas. B. Hotiner, aged 16 years. 

On the 20th ultimo, Miss CATHARINE F., 


ly 
Yn the 22d ultimo, Mre. Eiriza GuLaGer, aged 63. 
On the 2st ultimo, Saran W. wife of Sam!. Sinith, aged 
61 vears. 
On the 22d witime, Mrs. MatiLpa E. Lae. 
On the 2dultsmea, Isa BELLA PaRK, aged 53> years. 
On the zist ultimo, Repecca Hay, daughter of William 
arvey 
On the 19th ult mo, Cuaries G. Cam™, aged 2 years, 
On the sta ultamo, Jamges Davis, aged 5 years. 
On the 19th ultimo, Mr, SAMUEL MILLER, aged 22 years, 
On the 19th ultimo, Mrs. CATHARINE REILY, aged ®, 
On the 19th ultimo, Capt. Joun Vandy, aged Wy eurs, 
On the 20th ultimo, WILLIAM Wray, aged 60 sears, 
On the 19th ultimo, Parer LATEN, aged 39 years, 
On the 8th ultimo, FREDERICK SOKBRER, heed 64 years, 
On the 18th ultimo, Marta Rorgn, aged 57 years, 
On the dist ultimo, Mew. Many Plunkerr, aged 3, 
On the 20th ultimo, Mrs, Many Conway, Aged 68 yours, 


GIBSON, aged 





I OW TO GET RICH,— Professor OLIVERE'S 

new BOOK OF WONDERS, 100 pages, gives 150 
different and sure waye, Caube practiced at home and in 
secret by old or young, nale or f. “unale, Also, how to be 
wAndsome, healthy and succeastul in love, roe 24 centa, 


! 
Address Prof, P. B, OLIVERK, 
It 


Sent anywhere by mail, 
New York Post Office, 


F YOU ARE BALD, and wish a good head of hair, 

eyebrows, moustache or whiskers grown quickly, or the 
color of your hair changed, inclose four stamps to Prof, 
BIRDSALL, New York Post Office, and receive his valu- 
abl e BOOK contaiming full instructions toaccomplish these 
objects. It 


MUSIC, MUSIC, MUSIC, 


AT HALF PRICE, 
1302 Chestnut above Thirteenth Street. 
OHN MARSH, Agent. 
Orders by mail attended to. sepa 4t 


THE BEST BOOKS FOR AGENTS! 


MPLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR.—PLEASE 

4'1O READ THIS! AGENTS WANTED! Extre 
luduoements for 1457. 

All persous in want of employment will at once receive 
our CATALOGUE OF BOOKS for the New Year, pre. 
paid, by forwarding us their address, Particular attentior 
is requested to the liberal offers we make to all oreone en 

Mei! in fh he ha of our LARGE TY PE ARTO 
PECPRORIAL FA MiLY BUBLE, with ainut ONE 
THOL eG ENGR VINGS ‘ 

On receipt of the sng lished price, Six Dollars, the Pio 
torial Family Bible, with a well bound Subscription Book 
| willbe carefully boxed, and forwarded per express, at ow 
risk aud expense, to any central town of Village in the Uni 
ted States, excepting those of Califoruin, Oregon and 
Texas, 

Our books are sold only by canvassers, and well knowr 
to be the most aniable, Plawse open a correspondence witl 
us; and we shall take pleasure in forwarding to. your 
dress our General Circular of Booka, terms, and full infor 
mation relative to the business, Ad 

Publishers, 


‘RT SEARS 
nov2-tf 181 WILLIAM 8T., N. 
GREAT FALL OPENING 

HATS, CAPS AND FURS 


ON SATURDAY, AUG. 12th. 

In addition to our usual FALL S'TY LES, we will intro 
| duce the best THREE DOLLAR HAT ever sold. 
CHARL ES OAKFORD & SON, 

24 Chestnut Street, below 7th, 




















seplg-tf 


871 


Roy parts iculars send stamp to ** 





AGENTS WANTED to introduce popular, use- 

ful » Bid rapid selling articles, 500 per ceut, profit, 

AGENCY," Harmony, 
sepld-6t 





TANTED—300 ACTIVE YOUNG MEN, AT A 
BA ArY of $10 per month. A capital of only @5 re- 
quired, Full particulara given to all who inclose & stamp 
aod address UNION AGENCY, Peacedale, KR. I. 

sep 3m 


N AGENT ¥, ANTED, in every town to eel! 
|} 42 FREEDLEY’'S LEGAL ADVISER, & very sale 
able and remarkable book, A smart man can sell 100 copies 
moves ‘smart town.'’ Discount dederal, A specinen 
oopy. Circular, &c,, sent, postage free, on receipt of @1,25, 

Address ILLER & BURLOCh, 
sepio-tf 166 P. O., Patladelpata, 
SAY ING FUND-NATIONAL SAFETY TRUST 

; & OMPANY, WALNU bine ng South-West corner 

| of uly: PHILADEL, PHIA. has over ONE MIL- 
LION AND A HALF OF DOL LARS al! in first clase 
Means. Interest Five Per Cent. Open every day. and 

| on Monday and Thursday evenings ti!]90’ciock, sepld Bt 


MOORE & WATERHOUSE, 
MONUMENTAL MARBLE WORKS 


ARCH STREET, WEST OF 18th, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

2. 50 MORE BOOK AGENTS WANTE 
cirouiate RAPID SELLING, Vauabie . 
| muy W a wi A giract bs oy ds pricas, s, eevee? 
| comtemts er re a parti 
| guns app BO eee ere aE SKY HOWE, 106 
New York, if you live West, the same, I 
| Maun st., : Clneianati. mbl5 sf 
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*t the | 


Periodical dea ere generally throughout the United States | 


and a legion of | 


ise of 


ly 


s 


Sergyman, | 


| 


| 








a 


| of the above, of various celebrated makers, which he war- 
rants to give full satisfaction a iy ee also, a reg 


| store, No, 1113, formerly 413 Market St., above E 


| 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Thirty-five cents a line for the first insertion. 

Thirty cents a line for each subsequent insertion. 

Double column Advertisemente—One Dollar a line for 
ever? insertion. 

(0 Payment is required in advance. 











" Ww WO\THL MAGAZINE, 





PHILLIPS, SAMPSON AND COMPANY, | 


Boston. 


RESPECTFULLY ANNOUNCE, THAT, 


ON THE FIRST OF NOVEMBER 


THEY WILL COMMENCE THE ISSUE OF 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


They will aum to furnish the reading public 8 new source 
of ainviset vent and mstruction, and to give t 
and it mlependent vehicle of thought. 

The current htersture, and the prominent questions of 
will receive due attention; while, at the same 

He, oO pains will be spared to present an 
museellany of Tales, Skorches and Poetry, from the best 
writers, 

\ineng other 
the tollowin., f 
Wy H 
Ka Wea 
“0 im ¢ 
Hivary W 
Kee FOH 
Nathanael 
Joan G 
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Mies Rose 
Wilkie Coll 
Author of 
Secret.’' ete 
Aw fine, 

{utAor } 
to ’ Fe. } 
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4duwthor 
(ourt Ge, 
M Wartty 
Author of 
Portrarts, 
Gg * Kreges 


TA mas W. Parsons 
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M. Certis, 
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Author of * New 
Jackwood.”” &e, 
W Pailiro, 
Author of **Tiwire 
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4uthor . fon 
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The attention % rs 18 respe tfully invited tot 
advertisement. A!! articies rec eived will be earefully « 
amined, and, if accepted, will be y paid tor 

The Publishers will aim to have each number ready 
time for distribution and sale in the more remote parts of 
the country, on or betore the first day of the month f 
which it is intended. 

Retail pnee 25 cents each number. 

A liveral discount made to clubs, or to those who | 
Beil Agnhin 

heattention of Booksellers, Periodical Dealers, News 
men, and Book Agents, is requested, and their orders are 
respeetfully solicited, ocd at 


NEW MUSIC BOOk, 
FOR THE VIOLIN OR FLUTE. 
66 W INNE R'S MUSIC OF THE TIMES" Ccm- 

plete in eighty pages. ‘This book contains all of 
the most popular tunes of the day arranged in an easy 
manner as Soles, Dnetts, Trios and Quartettes, consisting 
of Song Tunes, Po kas, "Waltzes, Cotillions, Reels. J zs, | 
ke., never before published in an y other book amor ig Which 


ke 
will be found the foliowing popular aurs: 
FE lien Bayne; 


Wille we have missed you; 

Maxgie by my side; | Dog Tray: 

Old Folks at Home; | Olt Hob Rid ey: 
Rainbow Schottish; Annie Laurie, &c., &c. 


Price 50 cents; acopy will be sent immed: ately toany per- 
son sending the amount in post stamps or cas 
Address SEP. W INN ER, 
Philade! 


plia P.O., Penna. 


X 


Peertre 


iyto} 
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WArtcHEs, JEWELRY. SILVER & PLATED 
WARE, at Reduced Prices. No. 622 Market 

St., below Sixth St. = 4) AS W. BAILY, 
ocs-tt Successor to . BAILY & SON, 


HE ORIENTAL HORSE CHARMER, for Ta 
ming, Keeping and Doctoring Horses and Colts, Only 
25 cents, 6 copies for 81. Address C, J. ELDRIDGE 
E. cor. Third and Sycamore Sts. , Cincinnati, 0! 
Mailed to every part of the U. 8. 





SECRET.—Writing in one easy lesson for 25 cents, 
Prompt answers re ponived by addressing 
t 


.o R ANDAL I", Marine, i! 
A YFAR Pays 


S101 NEAR ROU it sen Y. 
A few vacancies for Ladies, Send fora + 1 
ocd-2t Rev. JOS. BE. KING, Piineipal. 


for Board and Teption at 





ADIES' DRESS _ TRIMMINGS.—J. G. MAX 
4WELL & SON, Wholesale and Retail Stores, 1026 
Chestnut Street, four doors below Eleventh, and 31% 
South Second Street, below Spruce. Manufactories—Nos, 
95 and 97 George Street, below Tenth, and Second Street, 
near Union. Orders made at a few hours’ notice. Prepaid 

orders executed promptly, and sent by mail. ocd #t 





ADIES or GENTLEMEN who have not seen a 
copy of GRAHAM'S ILLUSTRATED MAGA- 
ZINE: tor some time should send for a copy, (which will 
be sent without — and note ae many improvements, 
oc3-3t {ARLES G. LI LAND, Editor. 
THE BEST BOOKS TO SELL. —- Booksellers, 
Agents and Newsmen will find a quick sale for those 
new Hand- Books, ust Fattished -—HOW TO WRITE— 
HOW TO TALK—-HOW TO BEHAV E—and HOW 
TO DO BU siNiesa , <4 (free by mail) only 3) cents 
each, or the four in paper, $1, Complete in one large gilt 
vol,, $1,50—now ready. Ta, them. Address 
ER ann WELLS, 
O08 Broadway, New ~ ork, 





sepl2-4t 
On Tuesday, Sept. ‘nd we Propose to Publish 
THE GREAT BOOK OF THE YEAR, 


The New Tale, by the Authoress of 
THE LAMPLIGHTER. 


Miss CUMMINS has chosen for the title of her new book 
the name of the principal Heroime, the beautiful and ao 


0 WABET VAUGHAN, 


And has writtena story which, for elegance of diction and 
thrilling interest, has rarely been equalled by any American 
Lady. The question has been repeat edly asked, =i" Mise 
o vmmine weite anotuer book equal to * THE LAMP. 
LIGHTER ?"’ We can answer this question now, with 
erlec assurance, not only from our own personal know- 
edge, but from the unqualified testimony of two literary 
seatle men of Boston, who have read the work with great 
care, and with absorbing interest, both of whom pronounce 
it a superior book to the first, and assure us that the Autho- 
ress of ** The Lamptighter,’” instead of losing position, will 
add immensely to her previous\y well-earned and world. 
wide reputation. Many writers, flushed with the success 
of their first efforts, resume authorship in such haste as to 
leave ne time for the reereation and reouperation required 
by both body and mind, Not so with the authoress of ** The 
Lamplighter;’’ she has shown her good judgment in waiting 
two years anda half, and, by so doing, will undoubtedly 
take @ position in advance of the one she now occupies, 





M ABEL VAI AU GHAN, 


Like “THE LAMPLIGHTER, will soon become afr 
muliar household name, and her charting character a model 
fur imitation, We ae printing 


TWENTY THOUSAND COPIES, 
For the first edition, Tt will make a handsome 12mo, vo- 
lume of about 500 pages, to sell for 91,00, with our usual 
discount tothe trade, Special terms made: tne 1100 copies, 
Parly « — ocx from the trade are most respectfully solic ited, 
We he ype to publish it about the middle of September, 
JOHN P. JEWETT & COMPANY, 

No, 289 Wisin Oe tees 


Boston, August 17, 1457. sepl9-3t 


CONSOLIDATION 


EMERSON’S MAGAZINE 


AND 


PUTNAM’S MONTHLY, 
40,000 Subscribers to Start With. 
EXTRAORDINARY OFFER? 





The Publishers are happy to announce that in the eame 
of these favorite Magazines, the best literary and artetzo 
taent of both publications has been secured, and the mest 
attractive features of each will be retained in the eamecds- 
dated work. 

It will aim to present in its pages the choices? preduae- 
tions of American thinkers and writers, and the best effiets 
of American artists. 

It will be purely national in its character; in its ersts 
cisms it will aim to be just aad truthful. and will be exse- 
fal to preserve and cultivate that whoier ome moral and re- 





ligious tone so highly cherished by the American pabhe, 


)aulhors a new 


attractive | 


f ¢ ' ber, 
| prod is 


and so essential! to the welfare of the race. 

We «shall endeavor, by a mygacious use of the exter 
sive resources now al our command, te make a Magamme 
, inthe richness of its literary con'en's, aad im the 
beauty and profuseness of its pictoria! .!eetrations, shal 


thet 


| outrival any publication ever before produced am thas 
| oountry 


Tie new issue commences witht! 
which ts now ready. It is filed with 
1 some of the most bri liia 
shed with forty four apie: 
It appears in a new drees, er 

Claasion! design on the cover, and the ent 
ther 
wh 
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swet Attractive Appearance 


4\¢ see to be the moet beau 
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£ issued in thie country 


Clubl 


Single Copies, B Ce 


THE GREAT LIBRARY OPFER. 


The combined EMERSON'’S MAGAZIN® 


ce, S34 Year 
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Wit and Humor. 


Cargcnisina Jerparr, trax Revirwer.— 
From a late number of Frazer's Magazine, we 
copy the following anecdote of Lord Jeffrey — 

I was amused by a story I heard of a 

simple-minded country parson, whose parish 
lay upoa the Frith of Clyde, and so be- 
came gradually overspread with fashionable 
villas, to which families from Edinburgh and 
Glasgow resorted in summer and autumn. This 
worthy man persisted in exercising the same 
spiritual jurisdiction over these new comers, 
which he had been wont to exercise over his 
rustic parishioners before their arrival. And 
im particular, in his pastoral visitations, he in- 
sisted on examining the lady and gartlemen of 
the house in the “ Shorter Catechism,’’ in the 
presence of their children and servants. It 
happened, one autumn, that the late Lord Jeff- 
rey, after the rising of the Court of Session, 
came to spend the long vacation in the parish 
of L——. Soon after his arrival, the minister 
intimated from the pulpit that upon a certain 
dsy he would “hold a diet of catechising”’ in 
the district which included the dwelling of the 
eminent judge. True to his time, he appeared 
at Lord Jeffrey’s house, and requested that 
the entire establishment might be collected. 
This was readily done; for almost all Scotch 
clergymen, though the catechising process has 
become absolute, still visit each house in the 
ptrish once a year, and collect the family to 
listen to a fireside lecture. - But what was Lord 
Jeffrey’s consternation, when the entire house- 
hold being assembled in the drawing-room, the 
worthy minister said in a solemn voice, ‘My 
lord, I always begin my examination with the 
head of the family. Will you tell me, then, 
* What is effectual calling ?’ ” 

Never was an Edinburgh reviewer more 
thoroughly nonplussed. After a pause, during 
which the servants looked on in horror at the 
thought that a judge sbould not know his cate- 
chism, his lordship recovered speech, and an- 
swered the question in terms which completely 
dumbfounded the minister— 

‘Why, Mr. Smith, a man may be said to 
discharge the duties of his calling effectually, 
when he performs them with ability and suc- 
cess.” 








A Tagatricat Contreteurs.—A melo-dra” 
ma was some few years since played in a cer- 
tain theatre, the chief actor in which had made 
himself, by his haughty and overbearing con- 
duct, disliked by one and all. In the last 
scene he was supposed to visit the tombs of his 
ancestors. In the centre of the stage, upon a 
marble pedestal, stood the statue of his father. 
A heavy fold of drapery covered the figure.— 
Enter Albert—“< Once again,’’ he says, “to 
gaze upon those features which in life so often 
gazed upon me with tenderest affection. Fa- 
ther, thy mourning son now comes to pay thee 
adoration. Let me remove the veil which 
from the vulgar gaze shields the beloved image 
of a once dear parent.’’ Off went the drapery, 
and behold! the father sfood upon his head! 
The effect cannot be described. It was clec- 
tric. The shouts of laughter which followed 
the misfake of the scenesman effectually put 
an end to the scene, which changed to the 
next as quick as possible, amid the bravos of 
the audience, the anger of the mansger, and 
the uncontrollable rage of the actor. 





Waar a Joxe!—One of Henry Fox’s jokes 
was that played off on Mrs. » who had a 
great fondness for making the acquaintance of 
foreigners. He first forged a letter of recom- 
mendation to her in favor of a German noble- 
man, the Baron Von Seidlitz Powdertz, whose 
card was left at her door, and for whom a din- 
ner was immediately planned by Mrs. . 
and an invitation sent inform. After waiting 
a considerable time, no baron appearing, the 
dinner was served; but during the second 
course, a note was brought to the lady of the 
house with excuses from the baron, who was 
unexpectedly prevented from coming by the 
sudden death of his aunt, the Duchess Von 
Epzom Saltz, which she read out to the com- 
pany without any suspicion of the joke, and to 
the entertainment of her guests, among whom 
was the facetious author.—Thomas Raikes’ 
Journal. 





Getrina Over a Dirricctty.—A class which 
graduated not over a thousand years ago, em- 
braced among its members one Tom Elliott, an 
neorrigible wag, who was not noted for any 
particular and marked attention to his studies. 
Mathematics was a particular object of Tom’s 
disrogard, and this caused him an occasional 
jew d’esprit with the dry professor of conics. 
On one occasion the professor, during the re- 
citation, asked Tom to explain the horizontal 
parallax of the sun. Tom replied, 

« T don’t know how.”’ 

*« But,” said the professor, ‘‘suppose you 
were appointed by the Government to ascertain 
it, what would you do?” 

«I'd resign,” gravely responded Tom, amid 
the convulsive laughter of the class, and even 
the professor actually perpetrated a grin. 





Musicat Apnorismus.—The science of getting 
on well with a woman is like violin-playing. It 
depends principally on the Beau-ing. 

A mad bull close behind one is suggestive of 
a very disagreeable passage for two Horns. 

It is natural for a sensible man to be impa- 
tient of a fool’s conversation, and in a snobbish 
company, when one wishes to say something, 
as in playing high notes on the violincello, one 
is very liable to stop a little Flat—that is, if a 
little Flat happens te be talking. 

Oxe may Be a fool without being able to See 
it, for to C is always one step higher than to B. 

A Woman’s heart-strings are like Guitar- 
strings. The Frets always wear them out, 
sooner or later, and when once broken, they 
jar forever after. 





“ Wuat we Must att Come ro.’”’—Judge 
Burke, who came from Ireland, and was some- 
thing of a man in South Carolina about the 
time of the revolutionary war, was very apt to 
make mistakes even in his office of Circuit 


New Taises 07 Ixpraxs.—The following 
anecdote is told of the dissipated and rude 
Lord Barrymore:—He had a famous song, the 
chorus of which was «Chip-chow, cherry- 
chow, fol-lel de riddle_low,” well known to all 
his associates, It had never reached the cars, 
however, of General Sir Alured Clarke, who 
was very proud of his campaigns in A nerica, 
and very ready to dilate on the information he 
had gained concerning the tribe of savage In- 
dians in some of the back settlements. Barry- 
more once attacked the old general unawares 
upon this his favorite subject, by an affected 
desire to obtain some knowledge about them. 
Thus he began: « What is the tribe of the Chip 
Chows?”’ The old general, taken perhaps by 
the sound, and whose information might have 
been rather superficial, began to describe 4 
tribe of savages in a particular dis‘rict, remark- 
able for their cruelty and warlike propensities. 
Seeing that the bait was swallowed, the ques- 
tioner proceeded, with much seeming interest, 
to inquire, «‘ What were the Cherry Coows?”’ 
These also were described, with other partica- 
lars, in the same grave manner, and the addi- 
tion that they always ate their prisoners. Upon 
this, Barrymore, throwing off the mask, burst 
into a loud horse-laugh, and said to the asto- 
nished general with an oath, « And what do 
you think of the Fol-lol de riddle-lows?” 
There was then a general burst from the whole 
room; but Sir Alared, though evidently dis- 
composed, rose from his seat with great dig- 
nity, and said to his merciless foe, «« My lord, 
during all my travels, I have seen few savages 
so barbarous as yourself.’’ And leaving the 
room at once, was never induced to speak to 
him again. 





BARGAINING FOR A Horse.—-An uncle of 
mine, sir, in the State of Maine, was onst going 
to buy a hoss, bat before he invested dollars 
he up eyeglass and took a longitudinal and 
back settlement survey of that same four-leg- 
ged flesh and blood stool. Hoss was a bad 
hoss all over, and my uncle (who was raised 
dreadfal bright), was not to be curded out of 
shin plasters for nothin’, nohow. Ses he to 
the dealer, ses he, «‘ Why, that ‘ar hoss got a 
tarnation raw on his near shoulder.”’ ‘ Tha*’s 
blood,”’ ses the dealer. ‘* He’s as thin as the 
livin’ skeletun that died down Caicago ways,” 
sesmy uncle. ‘ That’s bone,’”’ ses the dealer. 
‘“‘He’s cast a shoe,’? ses my uncle, getting 
riled. ‘*I reckon, stranger, that’s mettle,’’ 
ses the dealer, quite composed. Just then the 
onsufferable creetur opened his mouth, just 
like an alligator might duif he was riled by 
an ongenteel remark of a loafer, and he snaks 
uncle’s arm and bites like maybugs. ‘Con- 
found the darned hoss,’’ cried my uncle, ‘‘ he’s 
a bitin’ me.’”? “That’s his playfulness,’’ sos 
the dealer. 





Inceniovs TortursE.—Punch says: ‘The 
Chinese have invented a new species of Tor- 
ture. They fasten round the neck of a malefac- 
tor, the ‘all-round collar,’ such as is worn by 
swells and fashionables in England. They then 
take the malefactor out to some public place, 
and make him promenade up and down for 
several hours ata stretch. The effect is not 
only painful, but extremely ridiculous, and, 
inasmuch as the poor fellow cannot move his 
head either to the right or the left, the inflic- 
tion excites the risibility of the populace to 
such a degree that it is as much as the unfortu- 
nate victim can do to submit patiently to the 
sarcasms of the mob witheut resenting them. 
Criminals dread this form of punishment a 
thousand times worse than the ordinary pil-. 
lory, or the wicker cage, or the huge wooden 
collar that is usually suspended over the shoul- 
ders of offenders that are exposed in public. It 
is called the ‘ English Torture,’ and causes a 
shudder every time it is exhibited.” 





One or SHERIDAN's JOKES.—Major Brere 
ton had obtained great celebrity by his con- 
stant devotion to gambling. Sheridan, who 
had often seen him, meeting him again after a 
long absence, said to him, ‘* How are you, 
Major? 
late 7”? «‘T have had a great misfortune,’’ re- 
plied the Major, ‘since we met. I have lost 
Mrs. Brereton.” ‘‘ Aye,” said the wit, “ how 
did you lose her—at hazard or at quince ?”’ 





Burxp Srreet Becoars.—There are at least 
100 blind men and women getting their living 
in London, and 500 more in the provinces. The 
blind people like music, and as they can get 
their living in no other way, they seek it by 
music. They prefer being blind, and when it 
was possible to restore one man to sight, he 
said to the surgeon, “‘ Would you rnin me?” 
The blind men always married blind women, 
saying they did not like ‘seeing women.” 
They urged that if “seeing men” had a hird 
matter to look after “seeing women,’”’ what 
would the blind men do? [Roars of laughter.) 
They were very happy and comfortable at home. 
The wives love their husbands, and both love 
their children, for they said, ‘‘our children 


lead us about, and our sfiliction makes them 


love us the more.”—Henry Mayhew’s Lecture 
on London Street Life. 





Uxcre Tony's View or tHe Matrer.—Is 
the common use of tobacco a cleanly and be- 
coming practice? Snuff it, and it makes your 
nose a mere dustpan; chew it, and it soils your 
lips and tecth, and makes your mouth a nause- 
ous distillery; smoke it, and it pollutes fiesh 
and breath, earth and air; makes the chest a 
sort of volcano, and the mouth a crater vent- 
ing smoke and fire. Is this gentlemanly or de- 
cent? When Governor Morris returned from 
France, a Doctor of Divinity, notorious as a 
smoker, said to him :—‘‘ Mr. Morris, do gen- 
tlemen smoke in Paris?’ ‘ Gentlemen,”’ 
said Mr. Morris, ‘‘ Gentlemen, doctor, smoke 
nowhere !” 





How have you been going on of 
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VERY UNHAPPY. 





Lucy.—* Oh, yes, quite p'ainly !” 


Lrer.—* Oh, yes!” 


gut of a tumbler to cheer him, poor fellew!” 


Frora.—* And dear, dear William, too ?’’ 


Frora.— Can you still see the steamer, Lucy, dear?” 


Frora —“ Does he seem unhappy, now he is away from me ?”’ 


Lucy —‘ Evidently, I should say, dear; for he is smokinz a cigar, and drinking something 
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SMALL BONE IN HORSES. 


BY HARRY HIEOVER. 


nately condemn all horses that do not possess 
large leg-bones. Doubtless, good bone is a 
great desideratum in the horse ; but persons are 
apt to form their conclusions solely from what 
bone he exhibits below the knee, and hind-leg 
below the hock. A horse that is termed « tied 
in below the knee” is bad—one is so weak 
from the hock downwards in a general way; 
but much depends on the shape and symmetri- 
cal proportion of both. For instance, a leg 
long in the shank, and tied in under the knee, 
will be far weaker than one in just proportion, 
though in point of measurement larger than an- 
other. I do not recollect an instance of a 
horse breaking hie leg when ridden, though I 
have known such instances occur (particularly 
in frosty weather) when going down hill in 
coaches. But in my experience I never saw 
one instance of a leg yielding, so far as bone 
went, from being light in that particular. I 
could quote many instances of horses, light in 
bone, carrying heavy weights brilliantly. Blue 
Ruin carried his master, Mr. John Warde, who 
weighed twenty stone; when I knew the horse 
first, he carried the huntsman. He was, in 
Byron’s words, 


Robust, but not herculean— 


amere strong hunter, as all Warde’s horses 
were. Look at our Horse Guards’ horses; 
many of them would be considered light in 
bone as hunters, to carry say thirteen stone ; 
yet do these horses manage to get along with 
twenty two (I believe about the average weight 
of a Life Guardsman with all his accoutre- 
ments). Itis true, they do not cross coun- 
try, but they often go considerable distances 
to a review, and bear that weight for many 
hours. We all know that an egg properly 
poised, will bear immense pressure; three 
tobacco pipes, placed in a peculiar position, 
will sustain the pressure of a large pailful of 
water. Thus I hold that where light-boned 
horses are capable of carrying heavy weights, 
the attribute arises from a proper position of 
the bones and joints, irrespective of their size. 
We frequently see it thus with small-armed 
men; they are often the bardest hitters, the 
sharpest bowlers, and the longest throwers, and 
frequently can lift great weights from the 
ground with one hand (or rather arm.) It may 
be said all this is acquired knack. Granted; 
but all feats where activity joined to strength 
is wanted to require knack. We may call car- 
rying eighteen stone with hounds knack. It is 
so in a great measure. Where more animal 
strength is required knack is not necessary. I 
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am not prepared to affirm (though I have heard 
it done) that the bone of the thorough- bred 
horse is as strong as that of the cart-horse, so 
far as the mere bone is concerned, I should be 
tempted to doubt it, though I am quite aware 
of the great difference of texture between the 
two, which renders the bone of the former far 
stronger in proportion than that of the latter. 


The best judge in the world cannot say what 
weight a horse is equalto (ill he tries. A 


| peculiar way of going enables some horses to 


carry weight another stronger horse would 
make a very bad fight of it with. Horses learn 
this in time, and will very much alter their way 
of going to this end. Many horses at the be- 
ginning of a season show but very indifferently 
under high weight, that carry that weight with 
comparative ease to themselves at the end of 
it; the fact is, they have learnt how to save 
themselves, and to go ina form that renders 
the weight they have to carry manageable. 


Oryament In Sincixc.—Do not sing music | The carpenter or blacksmith may be physically 
composed for the mere purpose of displaying as strong as the miller or coal-porter, but 
compass, execution, or some peculiarity of they could not carry sacks of coals or flour with 
voice. Such trickery should be avoided by all | the same facility; nor could the coal-porter cr 
true singers. Cadences and row/ades intro- | miller wield the sledge-hammer as can the black- 





Judge. On one occasion, having to pass sen- 

tence of death on a man who had been legally 
convicted, he concluded as usual with the 
words, «that you be hanged by the neck until | 
you are dead ;”’ to this he unfortunately added, | 


must all come to””—and the solemnity of the | 


scene was interrupted by a burst of laughter, at | 


which the Judge was the only one surprised. 


duced to display the ability of the singer may smith. To show how we may alter a horse’s way 


frequently be given with taste and effect; but 
when made the chief characteristics of the piece, 


of going by light or heavy weight, we will first in- 
stance the hack and hunter. I believe every 


show want of mind in the composer, and want | man who knows anything of horses, will con- 


of taste in the singer. 


Where there has ever | cede to me, that the step of the hack should 
«I am sorry for it, my friend; it is what we | been a genuine taste for the grand and beauti- | be light and quick; but, such step not being | 


Thero are many persons who indiscrimi- | 





him in his paces, and at the same time holding 
him, to show him it is not the going faster you 
want, but quickness of step. Riding him by 
the side of a horse quicker in his walk will also 
tend to improvement; but all this is a long job, 
and perhaps will not completely produce what 
we want, after all. Doubtless some persons 
will be surprised at the mode I should adopt, 
to briag about what I want. We will suppose 
the hack to have been accustomed to carry 
twelve stone; of this we will suppose him per- 
fectly master, so that he can walk, trot, or can- 
ter in such way as he pleases, and is natural to 
him. Put eighteen or twenty stone on him; 
he will find with this weight, he cannot, as it 
were, lounge along quite at his case. What! I 
think I hear some reader say: put twenty stone 
on a horse to quicken his motions! Even so, 
gentle reader; but perhaps you have always 
been too aristocratic in your habits even to 
have carried anything heavier than, perchance, 
a small, enamelled leather (not portmanteau, for 
it would not hold a cloak, certain little indispen- 
sables for some purpose or other.) With this you 
stepped along, quite at your ease; but let me 
clap a trunk ofa hundred weight on your shoulder 
—you would find the easy lounge wonderfully 
altered, and also find yourself compelled to go 
‘a petit pas,” so as to enable each leg to come 
to the relief of the other in the quickest time 
possible. Weight acts on the paces of the 
horse in a similar way. It may seem at first a 
singular statement to make, but it is a true 
one ; a horse inclined to be unsafe with a light 
weight, will often go perfectly safe with a heavy 
one; the fact is, he is to a certain degree 
alarmed at the unusual weight on his back, 
steps short and quick, and minds his business. 
Of course, Ido not mean that such would be 
the case with a horse under any infirmity; the 
weight might have a prejudicial effect in this 
instance, though it does not absolutely follow 
that it would be so even inthiscase. We rarely 
see a hunter make a mistake with a heavy 
weight on him: the fact is, he feels conscious 
that, though he can recover himself after such 
a mistake or blunder, with ten stone on him, he 
could not do so with seventeen; so, either at 
fences er over rough ground, he is careful. A 
horse with a light weight will go striding care- 
lessly along over all sorts of ground; but with 
a heavy one he feels, in the first place, obliged 
to collect himself, and in the next, as it were, 
to pick his way. It is having learned this that 
enables horses accustomed to carry weight to 
do so in a manner that often astonishes us, and 
which from their appearance we should never 
conceive them capable of doing. 

I had the question mooted to me by a very 
sensible man, and a good judge of horses, 
though in no way a racing man. ‘ Whether I 
did not think race horses would feel less the 
effect of weight when they came to run if ac- 
customed to be exercised with nine stone on 
them instead of five or six?’’ | have no doubt 
but they would, and if all races were four 
miles, carrying twelve stone, the idea might be 
a@ good one; but my friend forgot that with the 
race-horse we want a different style of going to 
what is desirable in the hunter; we do not want 
the race-horse to carry great weight, or to go 
over rough ground, consequently we do not 
want to accustom or teach him to collect, but to 
extend, himself. We know quite well that a 
race-horse could not live four miles with eleven 
stone on him, going in the form of atwo or a 
three-year-old for a mile, or a mile and a half, 
with eight, often in handicaps with six ; but by 
the time the «old horse,”’ that is, one four or 
five years old, contends for stakes at high 
weights, a little ‘‘leather flapping’? has most 
probably taught him, like the hack or hunter, 
that difference of weight requires difference of 
action or form of going.— London Field. 





A Rt Le by which you can tell whether any 
standing tree will make a stick of timber of any 
required length :—Measure from the root of the 
tree on the ground a distance equal to the 
length of the timber required, cut a stick just 
as long as from your eyes to the ground; set | 
the stick up just its length towards the tree | 
from the spot measured to, then sight from the | 
place measured to, over the top of the stand- | 
ing stick, and were the eye strikes the tree will | 
be the same distance from the ground as you 
are from the tree. 





0G” There are some moments in existence | 


ful in any art, this admiration of what is merely | natural to all horses, let us suppose that we | which comprise the power of years, as thou- 


novel and difficult, is one of the first symptoms | have a favorite, who has it not. 


of the decline of that true taste. 


may certainly be a good deal altered by urging | of their essence. 


| hastens the ripening of the corn; and the re- 
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There is much difference of opinion and 
practice among farmers in the management of 
their corn crops. Some always practice cutting 


the stalks soon after the Kernels have become 


glazed or checked, believing that sach a course 


moval of the stalks greatly facilitates the pro- | 
cess of harvesting, and that green cut, well. | 
cured constaiks are much more vauable as) 
| winter forage for cattle, than the same would | 
de if lef uncut till the corn was fully ripened, 

as is the practice of some. We presume this | 
is acorrectidea. But experiments made some 
years since, by the Hon. W. Clark, of Massa- 

chusetts, seem to prcve that the number of | 
bushels of corn per acre was very much less- 

ened where the stalks were cut, compared with | 
portions of the field where the corn was not! 
topped, but all left till the corn was fully | 
ripened. By this experiment the loss in grain | 
must have been much greater than the In- | 
creased value of the green cut stalks over the 

perfectly ripened fodéer. But a difference of | 
ten or twelve days’ time in cutting the stalks 

might make a material difference in the valne 
of the grain. We think it the 
those farmers that practice 


safest way for 
‘topping’? their 
corn, to cut their stalks quite late, rather than 
a few days too soon. 
Well-cured cornfodder is a valuable winter | 


i 
} 


feed for form stock, and much care should be | 


dition. Many farmers are quite too negligent 
in this matter. We have seen the stalks cut 
quite green, and many days too soon, bound 
in large bundles and in large shocks, | 
where it remained during all weathers for | 
weeks, or till the corn was harvested ; 
winds blew over many of the shocks, and 
drenching rains thoroughly wetted them, thus | 
nearly ruined them as fodder. 


put up 


heavy 


soon as bound in bundles, where from want of 
room and care a large portion of them became | 
mouldy, and nearly rotten and worthless. We 
know some careful farmers that pursue a dif- 
ferent course. They do not top their corn 
until most of the tops of the spindles are dead, | 
and many of the husks have lost their green 
color. They cut their stalks in fair weather, 
bind them in small bundles, cart them to the 
barns, and place the bundles astride of poles 
extending from beam to beam across the barn 
floor. Here they dry without heating or grow- 
ing mouldy. If they have not room enouga 
over the barn floor, they make use of hovels or 
sheds, in curing them. Those that practice 
this method think they are fully compensated 
for all extra labor, in the enhanced value of the 
fodder. 

Many farmers prefer letting the crop stand 
till the grains are principally glazed, and then 
cutting all near the surface of the ground, and 
shocking in the field, letting it remain there 
till dry enough for busking. Some “contend 
the corn ripens as well as if left upon the sepa- 
rate hills. The fodder, as a whole, is thouzht 
to be worth mnch more cured by this method, 
than by any other process. The crop, when 
thus cut up and shocked, is placed beyond in- 
jury from frost—a matter of much consequence 
some years. There is but little if anything 
gained by cutting and shocking corn after it 
has been stricken by frost. In cutting up the 
corn as soon as fairly glazed, the fields can be 
cleared in season for sowing winter wheat or 
rye—sometimes a matter of much conse- 
quence. 

Some contend the soundest and heaviest 
corn can only be grown by letting ‘ nature 
take its course,’’ that is, let the whole plant re- 
main uncut till the corn is ‘‘ dead ripe.’’ This 
course probably may insure the greatest weight 
of corn per acre, if the autumn is favorable to 
its perfect maturing. We have more than once 
pursued this course, but found the labor of 
harvesting much greater, and thought the fod. 
der less valuable. 

Seasons vary so much, and the circumstances 
of farmers differ so greatly, (to say nothing of 
their prejudices,) that it would be idle for any 
one to attempt to point out ‘he one best way— 
or rather, to say there was but one way under 
all circumstances.— Country Gentleman. 





Curp For Suyinc.—If a lady's horse be ad- 
dicted to shying, I will give her a sure and 
simple cure for the same; one which I have 
never known to fail. Let us, for instance, sup- 
pose the existence of a large heap of stones on 
the near side of the road. The horse sees an 
indistinct gray object, and prepares to shy at 
it. The moment he shows such symptoms, let 
his fair rider turn both her eyes on exactly the 
opposite side of tke road, (i. e. the off side) and 
look steadily away from the offending heap, and 
I’ll engage that the horse will walk quietly by. 

For many years I have ridden horses of all 
tempers and dispositions, some of them much 
given to shying, and have never yet found this 
simple remedy to fail in its effect. Let those 
who scoff at me try it. The reason is this: the 
human eye has, doubtless, a great influence on 
all animals, and there is a strong and secret 
sympathy between the horse and his rider; the 
horse sees an indistinct object, and looks doubt- 
fally at it; his rider becomes alarmed, imagin- 
ing that the animal is going to commit some 
eccentricity ; the fear is communicated to the 
animal, and he starts in terror from the object 
which has frightened him ; whereas, if he finds 
that his rider sits unmoved and unconcernedly, 
he regains his confidence, and goes on, “in the 
even tenor of his way.’ 1 believe that one half 
of our horses are ruined for life by being “hit 
over the head’? by grooms to cure them of 
shying. 





Bisuop Horve oN THE NewspaPeR.—It was 
Bishop Horne’s opinion that there was no bet- 
ter moralist than the newspaper. He says :— 
« The follies, vices and consequent miseries of 
multitudes, displayed in a newspaper, are so 
many beacons continually burning to turn 





| of a despairing suicide? What finer lecture | 


others from the rock on which they have been 
shipwrecked. What more powerful dissuasive 
from suspicion, jealousy and anger, thar. the) 
story of one friend murdered by another in a 
duel. What caution more likely to be effective 
against gambling and profligacy, than the 
mournful relation of an execution, or the fate | 





on the necessity of economy, than the auction | 
of estates, houses and furniture? (oly take a | 
| 
7 


Such failing | sands of roses are compressed into a few drops | newspaper, and consider it well, pay for it, and 


it will instruct thee.” 


THE CORN CROP. ay 


exercised in saving it in the best possible con- | * 


We have seen | - 
: : N 
others cart them directly from the field as | 


noticed that she broke her thread, in spite of 
she used upon it. 
the moon ?”’ 
replied, with a feeble grin, ‘‘ you wax ia waiaye 
and wane) !’’ 


blooming, 
| ENIGMA—Time brings all things te light. ‘CH 
RADE—F ire- wood. 5 
Po-s-tea) RIDDLE—Starch. ANAGRAMS—Al 
Canton, Clarion, Columbia, Damascus, E : 
over, Lebanon, Montrose, Wellsboro. ARITHMI 








The Riddler. 
Sommicraianneana —— 3 
MYTHOLOGICAL ENIGWA, 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BYENING PosT 
4 am composed of (99 letters 
My 1, 4, 3, was the daughter of Cadmus and Hermi. 
anes, and wife of Athan 


My @, 5, 
My B®. & 








yae 
(2, was the goddess of report 
37, 40, 42, wraa goddess. 
My 41, TS, 3 SO, wast! 
My Si, 73, 92, 61, 106 
weeding 

8, 11, 10, 14, was a city of Phrygia, famons for 
2olding out a siege of ten years against the 
Greeks, but they at last captured and destroy- 
ed it 
61, 29, 21, was the daughter of Aer and Tellus, 
who ptned away for love of Narcissus 
My 90, 8&3, 108," 16. 5 
My 9 
My 


f eloquence 
* same as Rellona 


w, 12. was the goddess of 


) 
t 


My ° 


was a name of Cybele 

35, , was the god of shepherds 

13, 16. 93, 20, 
infants 


112, 16 


67, 59, was a goddess of new-born 


My 22, 26, “6, 73, 60, was the first King of 
Rome 

39. 65, 43, 59, 77, was the son of Calum and Ter- 
ra, and the eldest brother of Saturn 

44, 45, 48, S4, was a beautiful 


in 


My 


woman of Sestos, & 
Thrace—priestess of Venus Leander, of 
Abydos, loved her so tenderly that he swam over 
but he a 
She 


the Hellespont every night to see her 
was at length unfortunately drowned 

threw herself into the sea, through despair 

52, 55, 58, 64. was one of the names of Cupid 

My 66, 91, 1, 63 

70, 72, 108, 

fear 
r S33, 32, 73, 61 


fants 


of, wasa 
190, 76, 11, 


great and mighty hunter 
was the god of dread and 


@, was a goddess of new-born in- 


y 15, 13, 3, 5S, was a goddess of corn 

My 2%, 9, 3, 31, of the Nereides 

My 48. 17, 29, 1, 4, 105, was a monster, born of Sy- 
phon and Echidna, who destroyed herself be- 
cause (idipus solved the enigma she proposed. 

$7, 5, 16, 34, 73, 107 bull under whose 
form Jupiter carried away Europa 

69, 59, 16, 4, 113 


71, 98 32, 81 


wes one 


was the 
was a name of Cybele 

Lid, was a title of Pluto 

was a son of Co@tlus and Tetra, and 


esented as having 


SY, 14, 90, 121, 
1s hundred hands 
the yoddess of shepherds. 


Tep 
17, 98, 8S, WD, & 
ow 5 3 


> 2 


was 
33, OO. were the three daughters of Nox 
Atropos— 


and Erebus—Clotho, Lachesis and 


intrusted with the lives of mortals 
49, 113, 97, 75, 
79, G1, 97, 35, 96, 
row ing 
O41, 123, 73, 114, was the goddess of love and 
beauty 
My 19, 73, 53, 47, 74, 113, wus a rural deity. 
y 100, 36, 102, L6, 107, was a title of Bacchus. 
lL, 104, 15, 100, 5, was the goddess of fire. 


, 110, 116, 48, 16, 60, was a name of Mars ame 
35. 4, 73, 1M, was an ancient “AN 


the Gauls 
122, was the sister and wide of Ju- 


was the god of har-% 


%, §5, was a goddess of silence. 
eS, 120, 


39 


y LLL, 61, 119, 
god 

115, 16, 123, 
piter 

117, 96, LLL, 180, 113, was the goddess of flowers.@ 

113, 5, 16, 4, 73, 15, wus the son of Mereury 
Nox, and father of the Fauns, or rural gods. ; 
My whole was a prephetie truth, spoken by th sh 

‘* founder of Religious Liberty.’’ GAHMEW 3’ 


My 
My 





CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BYENING POST. 


My Grst inbabits the stormy sea, 
And sports in the ocean’s wave ; 

Darting swiftly, wild and free, 
O’er many a mariner’s grave. 


Ny second forms the human frame 
Beneath the flesh secrete; 

And animals ali have the same 
That dy or walk on feet. 


My whole is seen in every dress 
W hich ladies now-days wear, 
To spread them out it does possess 
A power wondrous rare. 
1®& 
CHARADE. ) 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. [ 


I am a word of letters three, as¢ 

When you guess it, which soon will be, jy 

I know you'll readily say with me, ; 

‘« It’s a troublesome little animal ;’’ 

Transpose me, and I quickly shall 

Be the opposite of nature ; 

If you'll behead me, | am sure, 

I’Ll soon change my position, 

And become a preposition ; 

If you’ me again reverse, 

I’m an article of commerce. 
New York. 





“NED” T! 

sells: 
RIDDLE. \ 

WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BVENING POSTi) 


1 am composed of 5 letters. 

Erase my 2, 4, and transpose, and I cover 6 
fourths of the surface of the globe. j 

Erase my 1, 5, and transpose, and I am a p 
for the head. Ls 

Erase my 1, and I am that which every nan 
sures every time he steps. Be 

Erase my 4, 5, and transpose, and I am the "to 
fluid of all vegetation. | 

Erase my 2, and transpose, and I am in one sense Tm 
relation of certain parts of speech to other words. 

My whole is something that always was e 
that is everywhere, and always will be everywhere, 


Tiffin, Ohio. JOHN W. CR 
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GEOGRAPHICAL ANAGRAMS, ~ 

WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BVENING POST. 

. Shine-lead. 5. We hit. 

. Dear-is-bur. 6. A-core. . 
Mor-coin. 7. O-limbe! > 

. I-rent-cores. 8. I-lag. ~& 

CINROS, 


1 
2 
3 
4 





ARITHMETICAL PROBLEM. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BVENING POST. 
in acertain town in Connecticut, according to 


provisions of the liquor law of that State, an agent 
the sale of liquors was appointed by the Select 
The town takes all the profits of the year’s business, 
stands all the losses,—paying the agent a salary of 
The town furnishes the agent at the commencement 
the year with cash $58, and liquors to the a 

$59 50. 
$281 55, and received for liquors sold $293 85. -At.ti 
end of the year he returned liquors worth $81. Query 
Did the town make or lose, and how much? 
town owe the agent? or the agent owe the town 
how much? 


During his agency he paid for liquors beug! 


Did 


J. EAD. 
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CONUNDRUMS. 
J” Why is a kiss like some sermons? Ans 


cause there are two heads and an application. 


itv” Why is dancing like new milk? Ans— 


cause it makes you look warm (luke-warm) 
cause it strengthens the calves. 


7 A gentleman who was watching a taay . 


‘Why,’ said he, “are ) a 
The lady didn’t know. ‘ Bec ‘ 


. 
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ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN LAST. 
BOTANICAL ENIGMA—The remarkable ‘nig 
creeping cereus. MISCELLANEO 


CHARADE—The Post. ( 


~_— 


TICAL QUESTION—The height of the pile of 
lets is found to measure a little more than § feet, 
inches. pe 





OF” A bad thought and decayed 


alike in this respect—the sooner both 


of your head the better. 





